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: Jackson & Perkins Co. 


CARDEN Urs Menor 


NEWARK NEW YORK 
Led 


PLANT 


~ . 


THIS FALL! 


HIS new Free Book tells all about the advant- 

ages of Fall Planting, and how to have the 

finest Rose Garden—the latest discoveries of 
horticultural science and the J. & P. Dept. of 
Plant Research. 

Every year more gardeners learn that Fall is the 
ideal time to plant Roses. Last Fall more than 
twice many plants were shipped from our 
nurseries as in the preceding year. Already it appears 
even more will do fall planting this year! Some of 
the largest and finest plantings of Modern Roses 
have been made in the Fall. 


as 
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: ‘ ‘ WORLD'S LARGEST 
Jackson & Perkins Co. ROSE GROWERS 


805 Rose Lane, NEWARK, NEW YORK STATE 


CHECK Send me one of _ first Enclosed is $......... NO, 
_ copies of fall ‘‘Parade Send me prepaid, the 
i of Modern Roses, Peren- number of plants of iN | 
nials and Fruits,”’ all in new Rose MRS. MIN- 
— natural color, Free. IVER marked at right. 


Name 


Address 


3 soon as you receive my order, send me by return mail 


) A 
} 
the J. & P, Guide to Successful Rose Gardening FREE. 
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of Rosedom 
FOR 1945 


See Them Now While the Roses Bloom 


in This Free Book 
in Natural Color 


| from the Rose Capital of America 


UMMER is the time to plan ahead for your 1945 
Rose garden! To enjoy the full color pictures of 
the outstanding new Roses for 1945 together with 

all the favorites in the Parade of Modern Roses, while 
your own gardens are in bloom—send name and address 
today for one of the first copies of this new catalog in 
natural color, which will be ready soon after Aug. 1st. 





ere nese 


On the front cover is the spectacular new Red Rose, Mrs. 
Miniver, named for the memorable movie—the grand prize 
winner in the the Station Master had 
mamed in her honor. See also the sparkling Fantasia, a daffo- 
dil-yellow Hybrid Tea, Horace McFarland named for the 
beloved rosarian, many others and Modern Perennials, Lilacs, 


flower show, which 


aE 


Flowering Shrubs, J. & P. Dwarfer Dwarf Appl 
, Trees, Cherries, Berries, Grapes, etc.—all for your 
' Victory Garden. 





U UJ 

}. & P. Modern Rose plants are finest 
quality, full-stemmed, with robust root 
systems, tested and proved by two years’ 
growth in our own fields—shipped at the 
ideal time to put to bed for the winter, 
ready to start vigorous spring growth as 
the frost leaves the ground, developing 
plants like older-established bushes. 
Should any fail to live and bloom, we 
will replace them postpaid and free of 
charge—EVERY PLANT GUARAN- 
TEED. 





You May Now Order the 


Spectacular MRS. MINIVER 


Plant Patent applied for 


UTSTANDING new Rose for 1945 


distinctive form, such brilliant cardinal red, its perform- 


of such perfect and 


ance in your garden will be just as superb as was Greer 
Garson’s portrayal on the screen. Universal acclaim is greet- 
ing it now here in Newark during the annual Festival of 
Delightful Hardy, 
generous plants grow 30 in. tall. Does well all over the U.S. 







Roses. old-rose perfume. vigorous, 


To be sure of the plants you want, order 
for fall 
plants postpaid: 


now delivery. 2-yr. field-grown 


$2. each; 3 for $5. 


Fall planting and winter protection are very simple. The J 


oi 2. 


“Guide to Successful Rose Gardening’’ is y 
order—how to prepare the ground, how to plant, what to do the 


year round for the finest roses you ever had. 


is sent free with your 


Jackson & Perkins Co. 


Worlds Argosy kbse Grower 
805 Rose Lane, NEWARK, NEW YORK 
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KEEP ‘EM AWAY FROM 
SEEDLINGS, SHRUBS, TREES 


DO RABBITS RAID YOUR GAR- 
DEN? Do-they cause havoc with 
seedlings, young lettuce, cabbages and 
other greens? Then keep them away by 
spraying with RABBIT CHAPERONE, 
a new effective repellent. Odorless 
and invisible. One application lasts 
several weeks. 
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WORKS LIKE MAGIC... 
WON'T DISSOLVE IN RAIN! 





Effective with the first application 
..- economical to use (a little goes 
a long way). Acclaimed by pro- 
fessional gardeners and orchard 


growers. Money back guarantee 





if not satisfied. 


* 
ORDER BY MAIL C.O.D. $1 
plus postage (or send $1, we 
pay postage). SUDBURY LAB- 
ORATORY, 679 Dutton Road, 
South Sudbury, Mass. 














PROTECT | 


FLOWERS, EVERGREENS, SHRUBS, 


IT works like magic. Just VEGETABLES 
spray Liquid Chaperone 
on garden, shrubs, fence 
posts, garbage pails... 
anything you want to 
protect from unsightly 
dog damage. It's harm- 
less and odorless. You 
don't see it, don't smell 
it, but dogs do and keep 
away. "More effective 
than any other mate- 
rial,"" says leading agri- 
cultural college. One 
application usually lasts 
several weeks . . won't 
dissolve in rain. 





SEND NO MONEY ... ORDER BY MAIL. C.O.D. 
$1. plus postage. (Or send $1, we pay postage. 
Spra with Money back guarantee.) SUDBURY LABORA- 

y TORY, 679 Dutton Road, So. Sudbury, Mass. 


Liquvn CHAPERONE 























To prevent damage... to keep your dog 
off chairs, beds, rugs, etc. . . . just apply 
Powder Chaperone lightly.. Harmless to 
humans, fabrics and animals. You don’t see 
it... don’t smell it ... but dogs do and 
stay away. SEND NO MONEY — Order 
C. O. D. $1 plus postal charges for gener- 
ous package—several months’ supply (or 
send $1 and we pay postage). Sudbury 
Laboratory, 679 Dutton Rd., South Sud- 
bury, Mass. 


POWDER 


CHAPERONE 


























MRS. 


ORIENTAL 
POPPIES 


Planted Late July 
and August should 
bloom next year 


Large field grown roots. 
Grown from divisions. Guar- 
anteed true to name. Planting 
directions with each order. All Plants are 
labelled and shipped POSTPAID. Order 
Now. 

PERRY'S WHITE 


glistening white... 
LULE NEELY — 


be auti- 
-35 


Pc RRY—large 


lars 
6 








re 


large Ox 
-50 


tall dark red, each Be ae 
CAVALIER — large, crinkly, |] WURTEMBERGIA — largest 
deep scarlet. red. Tali Of ail Fos SO 
and nev eneh...«. et ane hee é 
OLYMPIA B puble Saimon, ee ee -— — 
arly h we OTange..-+ss-s . 

ENCHANTRESS—large, beau- | MAY SADLER — large sal- 
sifu iilag rose. Ne Ww and mon pink. ....ee-. .35 
PERFECTION—iare e dainty 


Mocccsesce 





HELEN ELIZABETH — light pink cripkled. Tall 
a France pink. Deeply stems ccccccccce -60 
crink led, long blocusiiag, SALMON GLOW — new iall 
.50 DOUBLE, Late. Brilliant 
HENRI CAYEUX—Wine pur- Salmon ...ccccccece -50 
Does best in partial | BARR’S WHITE—a fine tall 
Jovce. -Re oneal ‘Americ: an ee: cn Sl ahdag ve by 
Re eat one Sree NK RADIANCE—« lovely 
AUSTRALIA Tail ‘stems, large, tall pink. New .50 
massive flowers of Ox | TOREADOR—immense flow- 
Blood = re« each 75 ers of genuine carmine 
PURITY — Pure ( oral ‘pink, Crinkly shiny petals. Tz all 
large and fine..... -60 and handsome..... 
Any three 33S¢ varieties. ...c.ccccccccccecs $.90 
Any these BOE warletios. .. 2c ccsesssceces 1.30 
iy Three GEG WEFRlee. cc ccc tc teadecus 1.60 


SPECIAL 





We will send any six of our 
$1.00 offers PREPAID for 
$5.00 to July Buyers 


NOTE 


HEMEROCALLIS 
Hybrid lemon lilies. Easy to grow. Will bloom first 
year. Large flowers, very showy and _ desirable. 
Thrive in almost any location. Perfectly hardy. 
BAY STATE—large glistening yellow, 4 ft. July. 
J. A. CRAWFORD—apricot 41 ft. late June. 
CRESS!IDA—tall, brilliant flame. August. 
DR. REGAL—rich orange yellow. May. 


Assortment choice varieties $1.00 prepaid. 


TRILLIUM GRANDIFLORUM 


One of the fine bulbs of this 
very pretty native large pure 


1 very 


wildflowers. Fine 


. Hardy, blooms early, 


white flowers Fine for shaded locations. 

6 large bulbs $1.00 12 for $1.75 
Quaint little flowers, thriving in shaded places. 
Gloom early, dainty white flowers and very pretty 
foliage. You will like these. 

12 blooming size bulbs $1.00 
Fine plants, twelve to eighteen inches tall. Hardy, 
bloom very oung and should be planted this fall. 
Some will bloom first season. Singles and doubles. 
Red, white, blue and purples. Finest varieties in 
assortment. 


6 fine plants $1.00 prepaid 


OTHER CARGAINS 


MERTENSIA or V.\. SLUE BELLS—Plant this fall 
for beautiful flowers next spring. Blooms in 
May with twelve inch stalks of pretty blue bells 
shading to pink. Very hardy, sure blooming and 
interesting. Fine bulbs.........-. 2 for $1.00 

MADONNA LILY—Should be planted this fall for 

bloom next May. Sweetly fragrant pure white 

flowers, excellent for cutting and showy in the 
garden. Large flowering bulbs..... 4 for $1.00 


American 
nice large 
limited. We 
and a fine 


FINE DARWIN TULIPS—Sound, 
grown bulbs that will bloom with 
flowers. Order now as supply is 
offer pink, yellow, red and maroon 
mixture of all colors, 


15 bulbs $1.00 80 bulbs 


plump, 


$4.00 36 bulbs $2.00 


NARCISSUS DAFF O- BUTTERFLY PLANT — 
DILS — fine assort- Burnt orange um- 
ment, bloom in May. bels, very showy in 
For naturalizing and July, August. Thrives 
cut flowers. in any dry locations. 
22 bulbs $1.00 Easy to grow and 
45 bulbs $2.00 nice for cutting. 
100 bulbs $4.00 Very fine for natur- 
GRAPE HYACINTHS — alizing also. 
Grow anywhere, Fine P 
ite ieaen, werd 12 for $1.00 
showy along paths 
te., in early May BABY IRIS — Plant for 
Heavenly blue crocus effect. Blooms 
40 bulbs $1.00 very early, very 
BLOODROOT — Thrives — 2 to S inch- 
sgh th ete es. ardy and very 
tiful pure” > ni te showy. Plant now for 
bloom at crocus next spring bloom 
time Interesting fo- Will ship nice = as- 
lage and something sortment of colors 
different. 12 for $1.00 





15 for $1.00 40 for $3.00 


ORD ER All Pi nenaptte ne seine NOW 
SEND FOR FALL PRICE LIST 


Fine Peonies, Iris, Oriental Iris, 
Hemerocallis, Bleeding Hearts, Lily 
Bulbs, French Lilacs and Fine Shrubs. 


aE HARMON NURSERY 


Prospect, Ohio 
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No one gardens long without becoming a plant collector. 


Coming in August 


However, to find one 


who gathers many varieties of a plant genus and also grows them with uncommon 


skill is rare. 


Philip M. Post collects begonias and grows them to perfection, too. We'll 


present the evidence next month with exact cultural information so that you may 
grow fine begonias too. 


There's 
breeders—ready for review. 


has been 


a new crop of worthwhile novelty irises—the product of our Ame-ican 
Jesse E. Wills, president of the American Iris Society, 
travelling extensively in the East and Midwest gathering notes on the best 


introductions of the last two to three years. His candid report on the novelties and 
the trends in iris breeding will serve as an excellent guide in selecting the best new 
iris for the garden, 

Next month’s issue will be filled with timely tips, more bird and fruit items, pansy 
seed sowing instructions, and letters. 
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UNUSUAL TULIPS for Tulip Fanciers 


Not Listed in Catalog 


NOW BEING OFFERED 


Varieties which have been off the market because of shortage 


of stock, and which are not listed in our 1944 catalog, may be 


ordered directly from this ad, for fall delivery. 


per 3 per doz. 





per 3 per doz. 








ABUNDANCE. 24”. Multiflowering golden yellow.... .90 3.00 LUCIFER. 30”. Large terra cotta orange.........++-. 90 3.00 
AMERICAN FLAG. 26”. Scarlet, flamed white; biue MAGNOLIA. 28”. Cream, flushed purple.. re. a | 
Re ee Pe Tee Pee eee eee Me MARVEL. 22” Old rose, offset. with golden edse; 
APRICOT. 28”. Apricot color, unusual, only one in fragrant seeee . 50 1.65 
ONE AoA ik ac anteincet ec waneaie eas eats Re | Oe MRS. F. E. DIXON. "26". ‘Sulpbury white. weeees -80 2.75 
BLUE DANUBE. 28”. Clear deep blue .............. .75 2.50 PEACH BLOW. 27”. Cream and delicate pra eaiee. . .90 3.00 
CHERBOUGH. 29”. Golden yellow to bronze......... .75 2.50 Fam GEM. 17%. Plak ow wile... 202605. 0000000000: 60 1.90 
COQUELIN. 32”. Perfect new rose colored variety.... .60 2.00 PRINCE OF re 30”. Large flower- - 7 
DARK WARRIOR. 28”. lendid vivid scarlet........1.10 3.75 ing cerise scarle Pay " at | 
aeons egy eonathe ah ih. <a 30 PRINCESS BEATRIX. 30”. (Nelis Sessndection) Piak 
5 es Z ages “ stripes on white ground. Fine specimen tulips. 
GLORIA SWANSON. 32”. New American Beauty Red .60 2.00 75¢ each 2.00 
GOLDEN AGE. 26”. Deep buttercup yellow......... 1.00 3.50 SARAZEN. 22°. Soft Gaby DOB. cicscccsscacscccsens 50 1.65 
GOLDEN GLOW. 28”. New dark golden bronze.... SIR HARRY. 22”. Soft lavender pink.. nee $3 1.75 
Each 60¢ 1.75 SUNDEW. 25”, Deep scarlet, with pare ‘teed ime 55 1.75 
GOLDEN STATUE. 28”. Lemon yellow............. 1.05 3.50 TURNER. 27”. Geranium red, strong grower.........  .55 1.75 
GOLDEN. 29”.. Golden chetent.<. cccciccccccens af 2.50 UNION JACK. 20”. Purple feathered white..........  .75 2.50 
INDIAN CHIEF. 33”. Giant reddish mabogany....... 1.00 3.50 VELVET BEAUTY. 27”. Large, clear purple......... 1.05 3.50 
INSURPASSABLE. 28”. Soft purple.. ee a 628 WOLVERINE. 22”. Yellow, with red border........ .50 1.7 
JOHN RUSKIN. 22”. Salmon pink and gold blending 55 1.75 WONDERLAND. 26”. Cherry red salmon suffusion... .60 1.90 
LEDA. 23”. Deep Satin rose, edged salmonm.......... .55 1.75 ZORLINDE. 18”. Scarlet with vermilion gloss, Fragrant .55 1.75 
NEW TRIUMPH TULIPS | 
Blooming ten days earlier than the Darwin Types 
BRAHMS. 26”. Rosy lilac, edged and flushed ivory... .55 1.75 RIBERA. 24”. Opens cream, becoming mottled with 
CAMBRINUS. 26”. Lilac mauve, with slaty suffusion .60 1.90 red as flower ages. Very unusual. Peer er ae: a 
a, ee er ae, ae ry SCARLET SURPRISE. 12”. Ruffled § Scarlet. ia a 2 
MISSISSIPPI. 20”. New brilliant cardinal red...... .55 1.7 SPRINGTIME. 24”. Center petals creamy white, meme 
PROF. KUENEN. 17”. Chocolate red, white border... .50 1.75 dered cherry-rose a eee ee 80 2.60 
PROF. TENDELOO. 20”. Purplish red, edged white... .55 1.75 URSA MINOR. 21”. Clear ilies: aes 70 —«-2.25 
RED FLAME. 20°. Golden yellow, each ee blotched 7 U.S.A. 26”. Orange- 00d, distinct ,orange- lew ole zes. -60 2.00 
scarlet, resembling a tongue of flame. ; Ss is § ge-y 8 
MIXED REMBRANDT TULIPS | 
Lovely tulips, striped and flamed all colors. 3 for 55¢ $1.75 per dozen 
C oO LC be i C U M g ORDER NOW FOR SUMMER DELIVERY—NO ORDERS 
MAILED OUT AFTER SEPTEMBER TENTH 
Enjoy this most unusual plant, and each per 3 doz. 
have it bloom on your window sill or | AUTUMNALE ALBUM. Pure white colchicum. 30.85 3.00 
mantel, without any soil or water. AUTUMN QUEEN. Dark lilac, prolific and carly. ae. years ad 
Bulbs mast be planted — garden cna ——. eg find this variety is Senne and 
bighly recommende y us as one of the best. + eae aa 6.00 
shortly after blooming, in order to DEANDELS. Outstanding light purple flowers a kevas Piivccass 2 tas 5.00 
preserve them, and the same unusual "Il tr ice eever of Howers of any of this mew type... ss 60 1.65 6.00 
flowering may be repeated the next PREMIER. Large, soft violet, early, very free bloomer...... 50 1.35 5.00 
year, and each succeeding year, as long VIOLET QUEEN. Large lilac-violet, extra. We find that this is 
also a particularly outstanding atts and one which we 
as the bulbs are planted outdoors after highly recommend ............0+05:- ae, sae: 7.50 
the blooming period. MIXED COLORS. Lovely mixture of all inc bicecnsctans 1.35 4.7 
sana 








NELIS NURSERIES, 


717 LAKEWOOD BLVD. 





SEND FOR FREE CATALOG OF ADDITIONAL VARIETIES 





HOLLAND 
INC. MICHICAN 





—_—_—_____| 


























for autumn planting 


LILIES-DAFFODILS 





LEONIAN HYBRID 
HEMEROCALLIS 


A sensational novelty 


which we are dis- 


tributing unnamed and in units of six 
hybrid plants. What you now own in 
Day Lilies does not matter, What you 
receive will be entirely different in 
color. No yellows, but a fine lot of 
seedlings of unusual colors. You may 


find one or more to propogate and offer 


in a few years as a novelty variety. 
Illustrated in color in our Autumn 1944 
Catalog. 

Unit of 6 plants — $4.00 

Unit of 12 Plants — $7.50 


LILIUM CENTIFOLIUM 
HYBRIDS 


This glorified Regal Lily is delightfully 
fragrant and superbly showy, with im- 
mense white trumpets on 6 to 8 feet 
stems Hardy. Simple of culture. 
Flower July and August after the Re- 
gals have passed. Delivery October. 
Supply decidedly limited. 

Top Size strong flowering bulbs 
6-7"" Each 60¢ Dozen $5.75 
JUBILEE DAFFODIL 
MIXTURE 
Unique with Wayside. Composed of 
over 200 choice collector’s varieties; also 
all our tested unnamed seedlings. Such a 
mixture cannot be offered again for 

many, many years. Top size bulbs. 
25 — $4.00 50 — $7.00 100 — $12.50 
1000 — $110.00 
250 or more may be had at the 1000 
rate 
NEW AUTUMN PLANTING 
CATALOG 
Roses, Bulbs, and extra choice Lilies 


for Autumn planting. Also new Lilacs 
and Mock Oranges. True to life colors, 
Ample cultural instructions. To _ be 
sure of your copy, it is necessary that 
you send 15¢e with your request (coins 
or stamps) to cover postage and cost 
of handling. 


Wayside Gardens 


70 Mentor Avenue, Mentor,Ohio 
Mark Reg. U.S.A 





Trade 




















fNow! Your vegetables need the ) 


growing boost of a complete plant 
food! CONTINUE FEEDING 


VYIGORO 


VICTORY GARDEN FERTILIZER | 
Stent product of Swift & Company 


4 DARWIN 


TULIPS'3”” 


Se GORGEOUS ASSORTMENT of Shades 
and Colors, including Red, White, Pink, 
Lavender and Yellow. A choice Selection: 
Guaranteed to m Next Spring. 
Order Now—a postal card will do. 
Bulbs will be sent parcel post, C.O.D. 
at the right time for fall planting. 

BURGESS SEED & PLANT CO. 
329 T. D., GALESBURG, MICHIGAN 


rtesre | 








































The Readers Own Corner 








COMMENTS AND OPINIONS 


PINIONS are the writers’ own and not necessarily endorsed by the Edi- 
tor who is ever mindful of Voltaire’s classic words: ‘‘I wholly disap- 
prove of what you say and will defend to the death your right to say it.’’ 


Iris Bulletins Available to Members 
To the Editor: 


ECAUSE of a misunderstanding, the 

information in the note at the end of 
the article “Iris to Order” in the May num- 
ber of FLOWER GROWER is not entirely 
correct. 

The next bulletin of the 
Society is to be devoted to a considerable 
extent to articles on the cultivation and 
breeding of iris. The bulletin will be sent 
to all members of the Society. Extra 
copies may be purchased by members for 
50 cents each. However, the bulletins of 
the Iris Society are not for sale to non- 
members. The only exception to that rule 
isa special introductory offer of six bulle- 
tins for $1.00 our selection. Bulletin No. 
93 is not included in that offer. 

Our officers would be happy to have 
FLOWER GROWER readers join our Society. 
Anyone joining now would receive Bulletin 
No. 92, and also No. 93 which contains the 
iris breeding material, and the two later 


American Iris 


1944 bulletins when they are published. 
The cost of annual membership, which 
covers the calendar year, is $3.00.— 


Howarp R. WATKINS, Secretary American 


Iris Society. 


Finishing Touches for Magazine 
Binding 

To the Editor: 

WAS pleased to note my letter on 

to Bind Flower Grower” in the May 
issue on page 244. I think that some read- 
ers will make good use of this suggestion. 

Your artist made a very good job of the 
sketch showing just how to do the work. 
(From an engineering point of view the 
hand screws wouldn’t operate, however.) 
The method of making the final knot is not 
just right. I make my final fastening in 
the slot, twisting the string together with 
glue and pulling the ends tight, drawing 
the twisted string tight into the slot. I 
then cut off the end and leave no knot in 
the open.—FREDERICK A, EcKERT, (Mich.) 


“How 


Policeman Rescues Earthworms 


To the Editor: 


WAS very much interested in the vari- 

ous Ways of removing earthworms from 
potted plants recently reported in FLOWER 
Grower. I have a horror of these particu- 
lar creatures, Can’t help it, when I am 
looking at a plant and one darts back into 
the earth! 

I had a whole row of potted plants on 
one windowsill, and a dear old lady told 
me to insert sulphur matches in the pots 
and the worms would be finished. So I did. 
I put five matches in each pot, head down, 
watered well, and went to the store. At 
that time, I lived in an apartment build- 
ing. When I returned from the store, what 
a sight! There were four or five of the 
worms hanging out of every pot, waving 
their ends in the air. 
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Some had fallen on. 


and 
He 


the floor. I screamed “bloody murder” 
a passing policeman came to the door. 
laughed, and then asked for a paper bag 
and gathered up those creatures. It was 
rather a dry season and he was glad to get 
them for fishing. So now, I put the pots 
in a large pan, and when the worms fall 
in I can empty them outdoors—AGNES 
CurTIS, (Minn.) 


Oldtime Horticultural Humbug 
To the Editor: 


I: CAME upon the following item, taken 
from Downing’s ‘Horticulture,’ pub- 


lished in 1846, which I thought might be 
of general interest. 
“There are a number of these that take 


periodical journey’s in the papers, and are 
thus ‘rescued’, as the Prairie Farmer says, 
‘from drowning.’ Among them are that the 
insertion of apple grafts in a potato before 
planting in the earth, insured their 
growth; that covering asparagus stalks 
with a bottle, the stalk will swell 
prodigiously and fill the bottle; that the 
exclusion of grubs from cabbage may be 
effected by a circle of salt; that trans- 
planting evergreens is successful at mid 
summer; that by budding or grafting the 
peach on the willow, the fruit, when it 
grows, will have no stones; that plucking 
potato balls will cause a great increase in 
the tubers; that peach and apple seeds, 
planted in the fruit, will infallibly repro 
duce the same variety; that the escape of 
sap, by pruning the grape in spring, will 
destroy the vine; that the growth of vege- 
tables or weeds, will prevent the soil from 
drying by affording shade, ete.”—FRANK 
K. BALTHIs, Chicago Park System, (II1.) 


soon 


Mealy Bugs in California 
To the Editor: 
all the 


ey 
vest, the 


varieties of the above named 

one which we find most 
ienuiisdne on the Pacifie Coast is 
Pseudococeus bakeri which nests in the 
soil, and is a most persistent breeder. Its 
distinguishing mark is two parallel tails 
like very fine threads. We fought it as it 
appeared on the plants for months with 
aleohol applied on a brush, and Volck 
sprayings, but as fast as we disposed of 


o> 
the evidence, another crop appeared. Man) 


‘plants cannot stand the alcohol treatment, 


especially when their foliage is easily per 
meated with its fumes. 

Finally in despair wesapplied a quarter- 
inch mulch of tobacco dust to the flat worst 
affected, with the idea that we would kil! 
the bugs, and if tthe plants died in¢the at- 
tempt it was just toofbad. The treatment 
succeeded beyond our hopes, for the tobacéco 
not only leached down with waterings and 
killed the pests but acted as a stimulant 
to the plants which grew rapidly and 
cleanly from then on. 

It seems to be the only remedy we have 
found so far which is really thorough. 

(Continued on page 342) 
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Canadian Giants 


(Improved Maple Leaf) 
Very large. Mixed. Pkt. 25c. Y@ oz. 
$2.00 


Engelmann’s Giants 


Giant blooms, compact plants. 
Mixed. Pkt. 25c. eg oz. $1.80 


Geneva Giants 


A gigantic strain of Swiss Giant 
type. Mixed. Pkt. 25c. /g oz. $1.90 


JD’s Super Giants 


A well balanced mixture of our 
best mammoth strains. Pkt. 25c. 
Ye oz. $1.60 


Mile-High Mixed 


A winner in every state. Sturdy 
plants. Colossal blooms. Pkt. 25c. 


Ye oz. $2.10 
Mile-High Yellow 


Larger than Swiss Yellows. Dark 
blotch. Pkt. 25c. % oz. $2.20 


Swiss Blue 


Center darker, Pkt. 20c. Yq oz. db toy *e 
$1.40 cht . ; 
Swiss Reds 
Shades of red Pkt. 25c. Yq oz. Specials 
$1.50 : (Alike or Assorted) 
Swiss Yellow Five or more 25¢ Pkts. at 




























































. ,Yy s 20c each. 
( Yellow, Pkt. 20c. | 5 
$1.45 a stil ia Five or 70 4 Pkts. at 
: : c each. 
Swiss White 





Giant pure White, Pkt. 20c. »s oz. 
$1.60 


Long’s Gardens 





‘Swiss Mixed Box F 
ge eg Fa mixture. Boulder, Colorado 








Originated in Colorado by Dr. P. A. 
Loomis. Introduced jointly, 1942, 
by Dr. Loomis and Long’s Gar- 
jens. 

ELMOHR is robust, hardy, with 
ish foliage. Blooms often 7 ins. 

more across. 

Heavy substance. Stands up 
against bright sun, hot winds, 
heavy rains, better than any 
ther Iris in our gardens 


Bishop’s-purple. A new wine-red 
olor break in Wm. Mohr seed- 
tings. 

Highly praised by keenest of 
Iris judges. One says: ‘‘A fabulous 
Iris if there ever was one. Has 
my vote as the best variety seen 
anywhere in 1942.”’ 


Another says: ‘‘Elmohr attract- 
ed every visitor to my gardens, Is 
novel, rich and full bodied. A 
magnificent Iris,’’ 


Still another: ‘‘Elmohr magnifi- 
cent, with its immense beautifully 
rounded crisp and_ delectable 
flowers. 


Each, $10.00 
Prepaid 


Write for new 
Iris price list. 


Long’s Gardens 


Box F 
Boulder, Colorado 






A WM. MOHR 
SEEDLING 
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NEW REDWOOD BARK MULCH 
@ REVIVES TIRED SOIL! 
@ REDUCES CARE AND LABOR! 
@ WORKS MIRACLES with all kinds 
of planting! 
Tested and Approved! 
Every foot of your planted ground 
will produce far beyond expecta- 
tion if you apply, according to 
simple directions, this amazing 
new soil insulator — SANI-SOIL. 
Convenient to use! Either as a 
mulch or as a conditioner to keep 
soil moist, loose and friable. 
Ask for SANI SOIL At Your Local Dealer 
Or Write To 
(Eastern Distributors) (Western Distributors) 
EDWARD L. EYRE &CO. 


Merchants Exch. Bidg. 
San Francisco, Calif. 


McHUTCHISON & CO. 
95 Chambers Street 
New York, N. Y. 











Sir Albert Howard, an English scientist with a back- 
ground of forty years in soil technology, has proved 
that the use of chemical fertilizers is depleting the 
soil and undermining the health of both man and 
livestock, producing food poor in taste and keeping 
quality. This is mot theory. It has been proven. 


HEALTH IMPROVED 

In England, a few years ago, the children in a school 
were fed entirely on food raised with home-made 
organic fertilizer made by the Howard Process. The 
result was apparent within a very few months, The 
children became far more robust than the average 
child. They did not catch colds, and outbreaks of 
measles and scarlet fever were limited to a single case, 
imported from the outside. 


NO GARDEN PESTS 
In your own garden, using our methods, you can grow 
crops which are more nourishing and healthful than 
any you can buy. Incidentally, vegetables grown by 
these methods are comparatively free from the attacks 
of insects and plant diseases. So much so that spray- 
ing is practically eliminated. 

INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
For $1.00 we will enter a six-month subscription to 
ORGANIC GARDENING MAGAZINE and give you 
free of charge our 64-page book, ‘‘Compost and How 
to Make It.’ Send only $1.00 today. Address Dept. 8. 


ORGANIC GARDENING 


Emmaus, Penna. 














Readers’ Own Corner 


(Continued from page 340) 


Washing the roots with a strong, fine spray 
seemed to help at first, but there always 
seems to be an invisible nucleus of insects 
remaining in some crevice or crotch, which 
will in time reappear. A point tobe noted 
here is that if insects reappear on a plant 
which has been cleaned, their breeding 
place is very likely to be in the soil.— 
E. O. OrpPeT, (Calif. ) 


Wax Plant Blooms All Summer 


To the Editor: 


HAVE read several articles in FLOWER 

GROWER about the Wax Plant, and en- 
joyed all of them so much that I would 
like to tell the readers my experience. My 
plant, which is now five years old, bloomed 
for the first time when it was three years 
old. Last year, in early February, I 
noticed the same petioles that had bloomed 
the year before were getting ready to 
bloom. There was nothing unusual about 
that but when these same ones bloomed the 
second time, and then for the third time in 
the same summer here in Indiana, on a 
plant that is just five years old, I feel that 
this, perhaps, is just a little unusual. I 
keep my plant at a west window in the 
winter; in the summer I put it on my front 
porch which is to the east. With a big tree 
in front of my porch, the plant does not 
get the direct hot sunshine. Each time my 
plant bloomed, the flowers lasted for sev- 
eral weeks, so the plant has had flowers all 
summer.—(Mrs.) HoMerR SuHrock, (Ind.) 


High Bush Cranberry Attracts 
Waxwings 
To the Editor: 


EDAR Waxwings may not be known 

to many, and often little of them is 
known by bird lovers. But if one has a 
bush or more of the High Bush Cranberry, 
the berries which remain on through win- 
ter will draw large flocks of these birds 
in early spring. Three friends have re- 
ported them in great numbers in March 
and April. One said four birds came at 
first, then they disappeared and brought 
back several dozen birds which stayed un- 
til the berries were gone. This shrub is 
a sure-fire go-getter for waxwings, which 
are very tame and almost silent, although 
they make a lisping sound which attracts 
little attention unless one is listening for 
it. They nest later in the summer than 
any of our other birds. They are yellow 
brown, with yellow tip to tail, sharp crest, 
and bright waxlike tips to wing feathers. 
—Mary Larkin Cook, (Ind.) 


Composting in New Zealand 


To the Editor: 


A a matter of interest to your good 
selves and to others who are _ inter- 
ested in the Indore process of composting 
I have pleasure in forwarding two New 
Zealand pamphlets: The Compost Club 
Magazine, which is issued every two 
months, and “How to Make Compost 
Heap” (the Indore method). Composting 
in New Zealand has passed the experi- 
mental stage, and undoubtedly the result 
of a gradual discontinuance of the use of 
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bacteria-destroying chemical manures 01 
growing foodstuffs is being reflected in ; 
more virile people. 

If any of your readers meets with com 
posting difficulties, please be assured that 
I shall be only too happy to answer, as 
best I can, any questions which he may 
care to put.—L. D. HaGGeTT, c/o W. D. & 
H. O. Wills (N. Z.) Ltd., P. O. Box 34, 
Petone, New Zealand 


—The November-December issue of The 
Compost Club Magazine, containing 24 
pages, has a number of articles with such 
titles as “Willi There Be a Second Black 
Death?”’, “Tomato Culture,’ “Humus— 
Arch Enemy of Soil Erosion,” “Directions 
for Making a Compost Box” and “The 
Plough Attacked” (a reprint of an article 


from “Time” magazine reporting the ex- 
periments of Edward H. Faulkner) .— 
EDITOR 


Mermaid Rose Is Everblooming 
To the Editor: 


gee J. CULLEN, February p. 64, 
asked for notes on everblooming climb- 
ing roses. 

Mermaid, a large creamy yellow single 
with a cluster of golden stamens in the 
center, is in bloom from June till frost, 
always having buds ready to open each 
morning. However, being slightly tender it 
does not cover a trellis, the tops generally 
dying back, but if grown horizontally on a 
low fence-like trellis, it is quite lovely. 
Mine is four years old. The only protec- 
tion it receives is a mound of soil and then 
leaves in the fall. It is sometimes slow in 
starting in spring, but catches up quickly 
and in my opinion is well worth a little 
attention in fall where necessary.— (Mrs. ) 
H. A. SHEEHAN, ( Mass.) 


Tulips Raised from Seed 
To the Editor: 


FEW years ago I asked in FLOWER 
GROWER about raising tulips from 


seed. Several readers replied, and now I 
am having the pleasure of seeing the first 
blossoms. It seems to have been a long 
time, but it has been lots of fun and many 
friends enjoyed watching them grow.— 
CHARLES A, MERKEL, (Ia.) 


Vegetables Frozen Without Scalding 


To the Editor: 


THOUGHT you might be interested to 

know that the best vegetables we had 
last year were those taken from the gar- 
den, packaged and frozen without pre- 
cooking, sealding or blanching—but with 
cleaning. We had peas, beans, corn, corn- 
on-the-cob, berries, ete.—G. L. THOMAS, 
Jr., (Md.) 
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- COLLECTION 
FINEST POPPIES 


CAVALIER 
JEANNE MAWSON Geranium-pink 
SALMON GLOW 
SNOWFLAME 


4 Poppies 


dark 


Crimson Scarlet 


Salmon Orange 
White and Orange 


$2.50 


one of 
Each 





BEAUTY 
Large well-formed flowers of fine 


crimson 
with black markings. This excellent 
variety is quite abundant in bloom, 





flowering. 
satiny soft quality of 
almost 


Poppies are 


GOLD OF OPHIR 

A Poppy of medium height 
that comes to perfection 
after being established prop- 
erly. Flowers are brilliant 
golden orange. 
Three $1.50 


Doz. $5.00 


OF LIVERMORE 


beautifully marked 


and most satisfactory 
in the garden. 
Three $1.50 Doz. $5.00 


Flowerfield's 


e ORIENTAL POPPIES e 


For an eye-filling display of rich, brilliant colors 
and graceful form, nothing quite equals Oriental 
Poppies during May and June, their period of 
Their startling color effect and the 


beyond description, 
flowers and freedom of bloom render them con- 
spicuous in any position. 


adapted 
Planting in late August or early September is 
definitely recommended, and we suggest that 
orders be mailed as quickly as possible. 





Flowerfield, Long Island, N. Y 


the petals are fascinating 
and their large 


to most garden soils. 


HELEN ELIZABETH 

Considered by many as the best 
pink. It is a rugged grower whose 
tall straight stems are topped by La 
France pink flowers without dark 
spots. 
Each 65c Doz. $6.50 
BARR’S WHITE 

Large pure white flowers with pur- 
plish black spots. This is a free 
blooming and healthy grower. 

Each 7ic Doz. $7.50 


Since 




















THESE VARIETIES 
OFFERED FOR 
FIRST TIME 


NEW 





REAL RED GROUP 
$1 EACH—ALL SIX VARIETIES 
FOR $5 


Modesto—Flaming Chinese Red 
Warsaw—Deep Mahogany Red 
Red Sage—Scarlet Red 

Lena Hoover—Deep Wine Red 
Bonfire—Real Cherry Red 

Rose Parade—Brilliant Rosy Red 


ROSE GROUP 


Colors from old rose to pinkish sal- 
mon. These are from the so-called 
“Pinks.” 


$1 EACH—ALL SIX VARIETIES—S5. 

Pocatello—Light Rosy Red Deep Rose Eye 

Misty Rose—Huge Wide Full Brownish 
Rose 

Wéenatchee—Medium Shade Red Rose Eye 
Zone 

Beverly—Old Rose in Another Full Shade 

Wabash—Most Unique Old Rose 

Rosabel—Medium Shade Rose Salmon 


DAYLILIES - 


HARDY FROM MAINE TO CALIFORNIA ... PRICED SO 


EVERYBODY CAN HAVE THEM! 


PLANT NOW EVEN IN 


HOTTEST WEATHER FOR REAL BLOOM NEXT SEASON! 
MIXED VARIETIES 


WINE PURPLE GROUP 


Wine reds to darkest purple reds 
$1 EACH—ALL SIX VARIETIES—S5. 


Wichita—Most Profuse Bloomer 

Nile Song—Light Wine Very Distinct 
Hawaiian Moon—Almost Black Wine Red 
Venice—Large Size Lovely Blooms 

La Salle—Full Flower Deep Wine 

Duke of Texas—Tall Large Full Flower 


YELLOW and GOLD GROUP 


You will never get too many of 

these. Unusual shades shapes sea- 

son of bloom. These will beat any 
yellows ever offered 


$1 EACH—ALL SIX VARIETIES—S5. 


My Destiny—Large Open Flowers Palest 


Lemon 
Olympic—Light Chrome Finest Texture 
Belle of Natchez—Huge Light Gold Most 
Stately 


Glamour Gal—Finest Buff Chrome 
Prince of June—Lemon Ruffled Petals 
Kokomo—Deep Rich Gold, Wide 


One Each of All Four eniecaiinn Varieties—Carefully Labelled for only 
17.50 


9 SOLID ACRES .. . SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


RUSSELL GARDENS 


SPRING, TEXAS 


(not labelled) 


All are superb evenly assorted. From some of our very 


best. Use these in quantity for naturalizing. Ask for 
light or dark shades. 
12 FOR $5 30 FOR $10 100 FOR $25 


Hardly any two of above will be alike 
All Plants Delivered Postpaid 


ORDER NOW! DELIVERY TO 


SUIT YOU! ALL PLANTS 


DELIVERED POSTPAID 








“WE BELIEVE 
THESE ARE 
THE FINEST 
OFFERED 
ANYWHERE, ALL 
VIGOROUS AND 
BLOOMING 
STOCK” 




















Kills or controls 
practically all 
garden pests 
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Ko “> 
* Guaranteed by 
Good Housekeeping 
for 4g" DEFECTIVE OR 


“ 
Aoverriseo THES 





GET THOSE INSECTS 
ON THE RUN— 
WITH Bug-a-boo, 
IT’S QUICKLY DONE! 


So concentrated that 4 ounces 
make 12 to 18 gallons of highly 
effective spray. Easy to mix... 
won't clog sprayer... harmless 
to humans or pets. Contains 
Rotenone. 













Buy at leading local 
dealers, hardware, 
and department stores 























SOCONY-VACUUM 





IRIS — the Victory 
Gardener’s Flower 


Gorgeous rainbow colors with easy culture 
12 Iris Aces—full color range—labelled, only $1 
Ask for our free price list of 180 
splendid modern varieties, 


W. C. STONE Camden, New York 


DAFFODILS 


you want some of the 
standard good varieties or you 
are a connoisseur and desire 
the finest of the recent intro- 
ductions, you should have our 
illustrated list. We have, we 
believe, one of the finest se- 
lections of the newer varieties. 























LEBANON, OREGON 


NVASION!  That’s 
| what came to our 

northeastern states 
in late May—the worst 
invasion of canker 
worm in many years. 
Billions of these “inch worms” swarmed 
over trees and shrubs, leaving in their 
wake only the bare branches. In many 
instances, not even the veins of the 
leaves remained. One could not pass un- 
der the trees without danger of assault 
from above for the air was filled with 
wiggling worms parachuting from above 
on slender threads. Those reaching the 
eround humped their way back up the 
tree trunks in an ugly constant stream 
unless their way was blocked by sticky 
tree bands. 

Elms, oaks, lindens, hickories, butter- 
nuts, gray birches, maples, hawthornes, 
apples and other fruits and ornamen- 
tals, such as roses, were ravaged by this 
pest. Some damage is expected from 
the canker worm every year, but condi- 
tions were unusually favorable for it 
this season. May was abnormally warm 
and, according to a report from the 
Bartlett Tree Research Laboratories, 
there was little evidence of parasitism 
which normally reduces the infestation. 
Then, too, many persons failed to con- 
tract for spring spraying, in spite of 
advance warning from government sta- 
tions and this magazine, so that when 
the seriousness of the infestation became 
evident, it was too late to get the spray- 
ing done—at least to control this pest. 

Many owners of fine trees, however, 
are under the false impression that since 
the canker worms are gone that there is 
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Damaged trees need extra summer care 


no need to spray now. In some instances, 
this may be true, but surely all fruits 
need protection until harvest time and 
many ornamentals, like elms, need fur- 
ther protection from the elm leaf beetl 

It is more than likely that healthy 
trees will leaf out again this month, even 
though they were entirely stripped ot 
foliage this spring. However, unless the 
new leaves are protected with spray, 
they may be devoured by pests coming 
later. Two defoliations in one year 
could be fatal to a tree. 

Last fall was exceptionally dry in 
many areas and, as a result, evergreens 
of all types suffered damage. Trees, too, 
were weakened by the drought and many 
have shown signs of this by the dying 
of twigs and branches. These trees in 
the canker worm area will now need spe 
cial care to restore them to health. Water 
is their first requirement—water in sut 
ficient quantity to reach the roots. One 
cannot expect sprinklers to apply 
enough and it would be far more advisa 
ble to let the water run free from the 
hose for eight to ten hours at one time, 
saturating the ground under the tree as 
far as the spread of the branches. Trees 
may be fed, too, by the use of the crow 
bar method. 

Valuable trees which by now appear 
to have lost a number of branches should 
be pruned, if possible, because dead 
wood invites bark beetles and_ borers 
which spread tree diseases, especially 
the Dutch elm disease in the northeast- 
ern area. 


This copper weathervane was obtained by 
E. F. Baertschi of Toledo, Ohio, from a 
brick stable on an old estate. The stable 
was built in 1885, indicating the age of 
the weathervane. The vane had several 
holes from rifle shot in it, but these were 





repaired in an automobile fender repair 
shop without affecting the balance. The 
weathervane swings freely with each puff 
of the wind and it has been most valuable 
to Mr. Baertschi in forecasting the 
weather. Who else has a _ weathervane 
picture for this page? 
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DAYLILIES 


for gay color, easy culture, all-sum- 
mer bloom. Plant in perennial bor- 
der, among shrubs, or foundation 
plantings. Send for 1944 catalog of 
Dr. Stout Hybrids and old-time fa- 
vorites—it's FREE. 
































Schlin 


Famous 


NARCISSUS 


for Naturalising 





This wonderful Oregon Trail Mixture of Daffodils and 
Narcissi is not to be confused with ordinary Mixtures. It 
is a specially selected blending of Oregon-grown short-cup, 
short trumpet, and long-trumpet varieties. The bulbs are 
large, plump, double-nose, weighing close to ten pounds to 
the hundred. Every one guaranteed to bloom. 


ORDER NOW—AND SAVE MONEY 


By placing our contracts now for these superior bulbs we can assure 
you of material savings under regular catalog prices. And in addition 
to the saving, you have the assurance of getting the bulbs you want. 
Good Daffodils will be scarce this year and our prices will inevitably 
be higher later in the season. 


SPECIAL OFFER GOOD UNTIL AUGUST IST 
50 bulbs $3.00 © 100 bulbs $5.25 © 1000 for $49.00 


Shipments are postpaid in the Ist and 2nd postal zones. For zones 
3 and 4 add 15 cents per 50 bulbs, 25 cents per 100; for zones 5 and 
6 add 25 cents per 50 bulbs, 50 cents per 100. To zones 7 and 8, 
bulbs are shipped express collect. Delivery will be made at proper 
time for Fall planting. 


FREE—ADVANCE BULB LIST OFFERING SAVINGS 
UP TO 20% 


Write now for our Advance Bulb List—ready August Ist. It lists 
practically all the items that are in the regular Fall catalog— and at 
important savings. You will also receive our beautifully illustrated 
Bulb Catalog which is issued about September 10th. 


Send now for your copy fo be sure of avoiding disappointment. 


MAX SCHLING SEEDSMEN, Inc. 





MADISON AVE. near 59th ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 














For a rich, velvety green 
lawn 


San Francisco 


LAWN GRASS SEEDS durin 


Enjoy your lawn, have beauty and permanence too, with 
an enduring turf from Hallawell’s seed. These fine leaved 
grasses will thrive in your climate. Standard of quality 
in San Francisco since 1912. Make your selection from the 
following blends and mail your order today. We pay the 
postage anywhere in the U. S 
HALLAWELL’S EVERGREEN atxToRe makes a beautiful lawn. 
It is a blend of fine-leaved grasses in proper proportion to produce 
that smooth, fine-textured lawn you so much desire. Hallawell’s 
EVERGREEN MIXTURE grows a thick cushiony green turf, and 
one which with proper care will last for years and improve witn 
age. Suitable for any climate. Sow 1 Ib. of seed to 10 x 10 or 
100 square feet. 

3 Ibs. $2.65; 5 Ibs. $4.35; 10 Ibs. $8.50; 25 Ibs. $20.00; 
50 Ibs. $37.50. Postpaid 


* 
New Life For Your Old Lawn 

Hallawell’s EVERGREEN MIXTURE contains especially selected 

strains of fine bladed grasses that will blend with your old lawn. 

In a short time you i: have a fine new-appe = turf. Average 

renewal requires 1 lb. for 10 x 30 ft. or 300 sq 


1 Ib. $1.00; 3 Ibs. $2.65; 5 Ibs. $4. 35; ‘10 Ibs. $8.50 


allawell seed co. 


256 MARKET STREET 


SAN FRANCISCO ll, 


CALIFORNIA 





JULY or AUGUST 


HALLAWELL’S PARK LAWN—For hard wear. An excellent blend of grasses for 
sowing where the lawn will get the hardest usage. Once it is established it will with- 
stand the usual wear and tear in that section of the yard where the children play. 
PARK LAWN thrives in the sun and will grow in light or heavy soils. It will endure 
cold winters and hot summers. Sow 1 Ib. to 10 x 10 or 100 square feet. 


Ib. 70c; 3 Ibs. $2.00; 5 Ibs. $3.25; 10 Ibs. $6.25; 25 Ibs. $15.00; 
50 Ibs. $27.50. Postpaid anywhere in the U.S.A. 


SHADY NOOK—For the north side of the house and other similar shady spots or 
situations. The turf will thicken with age; blend in color with EVERGREEN MIX- 
TURE. Sow 1 Ib. to 10 x 10 or 100 Square feet. 


1 Ib. $1.75; 3 Ibs. $5.00;°5 Ibs. $8.00; 10 Ibs. $15.00. Postpaid 


HALLAWELL’S LAWN CARPET—A blend of the most desirable fine-leaved grasses, 
combined with Bent, in proper proportion, to give maximum serviceability and uniform 
attractiveness throughout the year. Will produce a carpet-like lawn of fine texture 
and rich,green color. Particularly recommended to those who are willing to study lawn 
management and who will give it the required care. Hardy in most climates. 

1 Ib. $1.50; 3 Ibs. $4.00; 5 Ibs. $5.75; 

10 Ibs. $11.00; 25 Ibs. $23.75. Postpaid 


“LAWN TIPS" 

gives you suggestions on 
the use of Hallawell’s lawn seed for the 
best results. A copy will be included with 
your order. 


OUR FALL BULB AND SEED 
CATALOG IS NOW READY 
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nods 


for Summer and Fall Planting 


IMPROVED REGAL LILY 


x. centifolium 


We offer a strain of super giant trumpet lilies, flowering two 
weeks later than L. Regale, on a decidedly stronger and better 
plant. Beautiful flowers are better placed, growing in more pyra- 
midal form than on L. regale. Sept.-Oct. delivery. Bulbs, 50¢ 
each; 12 for $5.50; (supply limited). 


DUTCH IRIS 


Give lots of bloom at little cost. 


This flower is one of our most popular Spring flowering bulbs. 
Hardy anywhere. Planted in groups among shrubs, or with 
Daffodils, they make @ striking appearance on their tall, rigid 
stems. Order now for Sept.-Oct. delivery. 


Mixed Iris 


An assortment of many 
different colors, includ- 
ing some of the most 
popular kinds. 75c 


Yellow Queen David Tenere 


Standards and falls A_ splendid bi - color 
golden yellow. Thin with white standards; 
wiry stems. Excellent falls white inside and 
for forcing or outside. yellow outside. Fine 


One of the best yel- combination. 90c doz.; doz.; 25 for $1.25; 100 
lows. 90c doz.; 25 for 25 for $1.75; 100 for for $4.50, 
$1.75; 100 for $6.50. $6.00. . 


MUSCARI (Grape Hyacinth) 


One of the prettiest Spring bulbs, producing 6-8 inch spikes with 
bell-like clusters of blue flowers. Effective for planting under 
trees, in borders, rockeries, etc. Once established they remain 


for years. 25 bulbs for $1.75; 100 for $6.50. 


The West's Finest 
BULB CATALOG 


Our NEWEST EDITION 
will soon be off the press 
—32 pages containing over 
120 full color illustrations 
of TULIPS * DAFFODILS 
* BULBOUS IRIS e 
BEARDED IRIS «¢ LILIES 
* ANEMONES RANUN- 
CULUS * CROCUS 
MUSCARI © etc. 
FLOWER AND VEGE- 
TABLE SEEDS 


SEND FOR YOUR COPY TODAY => 





OREGON 


crown MIXED TULIPS 


Tulip bulbs will be very scarce as only a few will come in from 
England, and those at high prices. We offer you TOP-GRADE 
tulips, 11-12 em. and up, from the largest farms in Oregon. This 
mixture includes the very best colors and varieties; ORDER 
NOW for September and October delivery. 20 bulbs for $1.95; 
40 for $3.50; 100 for $8.00. 


CALIFORNIA 





direct from CALIFORNIA 
where America’s best flower 
seed farms are located. 


GROWN . 
- S. $ 








. . Specia. 
PANSIES, Swiss Giants og 
For the largest flowers and richest colors plant Lago superior 
strain Swiss Giants. Plant seed outdoors now for Spring flowers. 
Sow in greenhouse now for long-stemmed cut flowers next winter. 
Trial pkt. $1.00; 4% oz. $2.00; 14 oz. $3.50; 1 oz. $12.00. 


DELPHINIUMS, Pacific Giants 


The finest type grown. Huge florets, well placed on tall, strong 
stems. Sow seed outdoors now for spring flowering. Blue shades; 
Lavender shades; Violet shades; Pastel shades; white shades. 
Trial pkt. $1.00; 4% oz. $2.75; 14 oz. $4.50, 


SNAPDRAGONS Finest Rust Resistant 


California’s finest contribution—these superior rust-proof varie- 
ties; Campfire, dark orange with scarlet sheen, yellow lip; 
Crimson, brilliant crimson; Indian Summer, coppery orange- 
scarlet; Loveliness, rose pink. Trial pkt, $1.00; 5 pkts. $4.50. 


SWEET PEAS Giant Early Flowering 


Produce enormous flowers of great substance on extra long stems. 
Colors: white, lightblue, clear pink, rose pink, blue, lavender, 
cream, scarlet. Once you grow Lago strain, you'll ne ve r grow any 
other. This is one of our specialties. 1 oz, 75¢; 14 Ib. $4.00; 
1 lb. $6.50, 


Vy 


H) F. LAGOMARSINO 


AND SONS = Box I115-F = Sacramento, Calif. 
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F you are as confirmed and willing a 
victim of the fascinations of bird life 
in the garden as I am, then you too 

probably lead a double life in the garden. 
feeding, helping with nesting materials 
or houses, and keeping unfailing wateh 
lest some visitor go uncounted are as im- 
portant as planting and weeding. If into 
the bargain you consider seriously the 
possibilities of a water program for your 
feathered friends, then birds and earden 
are indeed emphatically one. 

For there is little of the small boy atti- 
tude among birds when water for baths 
as well as necessary drinks is present. 
Few resist its temptations if the equip- 
ment is adequate in supply, and, for the 
more cautious or timid, in protection. 
Since this splashing business is as excit- 
ing for the observer as for the. birds, the 
baths more often than not are allotted a 
chosen place in a garden plan. 

Regardless of the site, or type of bath 
chosen, the important thing is the basin 
of the bath itself. It must slope in grad- 
ually from the edges, never reaching a 
depth of more than two, or at the most 


A shell-shaped bird bath is ornamental 
Richard Averill Smith photo 


By NANCY RUZICKA SMITH, (N. J.) 


three, inches. The underwater surface 
must be roughened, for bathers cannot 
keep their feet under them on smooth 
slippery surfaces. The adequate water 
supply on a hot day is practically a 
running hose affair, when four or five 
refills are the usual thing. Imagine the 
effects of one lusty bluejay bather on a 
shallow basin of water! 

Aside from the temptations of clear 
water, nearby protection does as much 
to attract birds as any other factor. 
Birds with watersoaked plumage are in 
no condition to evade lurking enemies. 
Shrubs or small trees in the immediate 
vicinity offer security while they are dry- 
ing off. While it is true that those of 
bolder and friendlier natures, perhaps 
jays and robins, use a bath set in the 
center of a plot of lawn, the song spar- 
rows and finches, and those which do not 
openly flaunt their presence, are most 
likely to appear if they ean slip from 
tree to tree or shrub, ending up by 






splashing as heartily as any of them. 

But no thick undergrowth near, please! 
That is eat ground, increasing the natu- 
ral wariness of some birds, or even being 
a tragic trap for others who have out- 
grown their fears. 

My own first bird bath was a two-foot 
tree stump, tangled with honeysuckle, on 
a slight rise of ground bordered by a 
strip of woods. An ordinary inch-deep 
cake pan topped it, which I tirelessly re- 
filled, waiting hours on end for visitors. 
The cake pan graduated to a dark basin 
in following years, and the spot to a 
foeal point for a woodland path. But I 
remember that there I first knew the 
goldfinch and thrasher, and spent many 
an evening waiting for the mourning 
dove, always to be heard but never seen. 
And I was certain this bath influenced : 
cardinal to stay with us the following 
winter! 

For such naturalistic settings, a stump 


(Continued on page 375) 


Birds come with greater confidence to bird baths sheltered by shrubs and trees 


Photo by Dr. Heathcote Kimball 





Fundamentals of House Plant Culture 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS IN THE 
HOME. Illus. By Kenneth Post. 198 
pages. Orange Judd Publishing Co. 
New York City. $2. 


This new book on house plants by an 
Associate Professor of Floriculture at 
Cornell University is not a showy book. 
Its modest wartime format and unim- 
pressive illustrations will not reeommend 
it to the dabbler who must be conjured 
to interest by fine paper and beautiful 
photography. It is, however, a very 
valuable book for those green-fingered 
ones who seriously love house plants but 
who know little of their needs and pref- 
erences. A wealth of plant material is 
recommended and the illustrations make 
it easy for the layman to identify plants 
which he has seen or which he owns but 
of which he does not know the names. 
Photographs of the several house san- 
severias, ivies and other vines, pepe- 
romias, kalanchoes, pteris and Boston 
ferns and bromeliads, are, for instanee, 
most helpful in instructing the amateur. 

Flowering and foliage plants, dish and 
water gardens, indoor window boxes and 


terrariums are among the subjects dis- 
eussed. The information given about 


suggested material includes the botanical 
name followed by common name, plant 
family, natural habitat, blooming period, 
description, methods of propagation, eul- 
ture, care after flowering and pests and 
diseases. Items in lists of plants for 
special conditions and purposes are aec- 
companied by key letters which indicate 
those which may be held over from year 
to year; those which must be discarded ; 
those which ean be readily propagated; 
and those to be planted in the open gar- 
den after their blooming season indoors. 

Chapters on environment and plant 
growth, care of plants and their uses, 
methods of propagation and soilless eul- 
ture take care of the cultural angle, to- 
gether with a short section on conserva- 
tory growing. 

As a handbook for the window gar- 
dener, “Plants and Flowers in the Home” 
is especially recommended because it has 
been written by a man who knows his 
material well and whose advice may be 
taken without fear of error. 


Guide to Native Michigan Shrubs 


SHRUBS OF MICHIGAN by Cecil 
Billington. Illus. 249 pages. Cran- 
brook Institute of Science, Bloomfield 
Hills, Mich. $2.50. 


This interesting and unusual book has 
been written by a man whose avocations 
are botany and the establishment of one 
of the best private collections of shrubs 
in the state of Michigan. He was dele- 
gated by the Director of the Cranbook 
Institute of Science to compile a work on 
the shrubs of Michigan written for the 
layman, and this is the result. 

“Shrubs of Michigan” employs the use 
of five simplified botanical keys for pur- 
poses of identification, using only sum- 
mer characteristies of mature specimens, 
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By ESTHER C. GRAYSON 


since the work is planned for the use of 
the amateur. One hundred and eighty- 
five of the 349 pages of the book are de- 
voted to shrub descriptions which are 
clear and succinet, making identification 
easy. These are accompanied by line 
drawings showing leaf, flower and fruit 
of each species and by maps of the state 
giving the exact habitat of each. 

A valuable feature is a list of native 
shrubs which may be used on home 
grounds in naturalized plantings to at- 
tract birds. As the author explains, all 
wild material used by the birds for food 
does not take kindly to cultivation. For 
this reason he has ineluded in the list 
some plants not native to Michigan but 
which are outstanding from an avian 
standpoint. 

A glossary, bibliography and cross in- 
dex complete the volume. 


Herb Lore Through the Ages 


HERBS FOR THE MEDIAEVAL 
HOUSEHOLD For Cooking, Healing 
and Divers Uses. By Margaret B. 
Freeman. Illus. 49 pages. The Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, New York 
City. $1.50. 


Here is a compilation of the herb lore 
of the ages, beautifully bound, illustrated 
with old woodeuts and drawings from 
ancient herbals, and rich with anecdote 
and quotation. 

There are sections on herbs for cook- 
ing, herbs for healing, herbs for poison- 
ing pests (delightfully illustrated with 
an old drawing of a determined female 
“eleansing the scalp” of an unwilling 
boy) and sweet smelling herbs. Draw- 
ings of every herb mentioned have been 
culled from old herbals for purposes of 
illustration. 

Herb enthusiasts will want this book 
because it concentrates between two cov- 
ers, in a slim volume, the herb lore 
which heretofore has had to be hunted 
out piecemeal from dozens of old books 
on the subject. 


A Directory of Cultivated Lilacs 


LILACS FOR AMERICA. 64 pages. 
Published by The Arthur Hoyt Scott 
Horticultural Foundation, Swarth- 
more College, Swarthmore. Pa. $1.00 


The report of the 1941 survey on lilaes 
was edited by John C. Wister and first 
conducted by a committee of The Amer- 
ican Association of Botanical Gardens 
published in April, 1942. A new edition 
has been printed to give all lilae lovers 





an opportunity to obtain copies of this 
report. 

Section I gives a list of 100 recom- 
mended varieties of common lilaes and 
early hybrids with notes on newer vari- 
eties and those which have been found 
disappointing in tests. 

Section II gives numerical ratings of 
lilacs compiled from averages received 
from 38 collaborators in the survey and 
arranged according to the number of 
votes. These lists are classified by color. 

Section III is made up of lilae notes 
and comments, including the flowering 
dates of lilae species and varieties at the 
Arnold Arboretum in 1940. Section IV 
is an alphabetical check list of lilae 
names with colors, classification, origi- 
nators, dates of introduction, lists of 
nurseries carrying stock or public or 
private gardens where specimens may be 
observed. A final supplement offers no- 
tations and tabulation of botanical rela- 
tionship of wild species and parentage 
of hybrid races. 

Lilae specialists must be grateful in- 
deed to The American Association of 
Botanical Gardens and Arboretums, to 
Mr. Wister and to the collaborators who 
made this comprehensive work possible 
and who now offer it to the gardening 
publie. 


Old Dirt Dobber’s Book Revised 


THE OLD DIRT DOBBER’S GAR- 
DEN BOOK by Thomas A. Williams. 
309 pages. Illus. Robert M. McBride 
& Co., New York City. $2.75. 


The revised edition of “The Old Dirt 
Dobber’s Garden Book” contains a new 
80-page section on the vegetable garden. 
This is in addition to a dozen original 
chapters dealing with all classes of orna- 
mental plants and their culture. 

Those who do not own a copy of this 
garden book will find that the new edi- 
tion covers nearly everything the ama- 
teur needs to know. “The Old Dirt Dob- 
ber’s Garden Book” gives the essential 
information on most needed subjects. 
His wide radio publie will weleome this 
written record of many problems which 
he has diseussed over the air. The book 
is well illustrated with photographic 
reproductions. 


Ragweed and Its Control 


RAGWEED AND ITS ERADICA- 
TION. Published by The Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society, Boston, 
Mass. 10¢. 


This little booklet is designed to en- 
able gardeners and those who are allergic 
to the pollen of ragweed to learn to 
recognize it on sight and to take the 
most effective means for getting rid of it. 

We here have evidence that a thorough 
program of eradication throughout the 
country would help to free us of one of 
our most troublesome vegetable pests. 
A map showing the atmospheric pollen 
incidence throughout the United States 
and the proportion of ragweed pollen in 
that total is of special interest. 
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ULY is the beginning of the season 
of bugs, bothers and beetles in any 
live garden. Now that a really am- 

bitious plan is in sight for choking the 
Japanese beetle, any garden can become 
a battleground with some assurance of 
success. The other bugs and all the both- 
ers are covered by a spraying program 
which should be persistent, stiff and 
regular. We spray for nearly anything 
now, even for that enemy of the lawn, 
erab-grass, but that doesn’t do us very 
much good, at least in my experience. 

Everyone of these plant enemies re- 
minds me of what happened when the 
Colorado potato beetle first began to 
scare eastern potato growers. It was 
that wise man Dr. Bailey who told us 
that this mean little bug would assure 
better potatoes, because we would have 
to fight to control the bug and in so 
doing would control all sorts of things 
which otherwise would do partial injury. 
This 1944 year I did not try to grow 
even two or three rows of potatoes. Dr. 
Allen, my American Rose Society as- 
sociate, tells of the brilliant success he 
and a friend had in an Ithaea garden 
of an eighth-acre on which from one and 
three-quarters bushels of seed they har- 
vested 31 bushels of topnotch premium 
potatoes. Glory to his luck! 

A gasless July isn’t going to be as 
easy to get through with as one in which 
we can exchange troubles with our 


By 
J. HORACE McFARLAND 


neighbors ten, twenty or a hundred 
miles away. Yet I think it means better 
vegetables, and that we actually find out 
more about them. Last season, for ex- 
ample, I fought for a few ears of a 
midget sweet corn, getting an occasional 
very pleasing meal, together with a crop 
of the smut which sent the stalks to the 
burn-pile in a hurry. We are yet with- 
out a definite control for that mean pest. 

There are new salad plants this year, 
including some forms of lettuce that 
seem to be able to grow to sufficient juicy 
size without bitterness. I commend 
heartily these salad plants as worth while 
having. 

Despite the heat of the sun, we ean 
have in July better acquaintance with 
the so-ealled daylily, or hemeroeallis, 
which to my mind is one of the next 
best bets yet unused in modern gardens 
to anything like proper effectiveness. 
Dr. Stout has taken the genus apart and 
put it together again with splendid new 
sorts, and several others who are in- 
terested have done well, so that one ean 
have “hems”, as they seem generally to 
be called, until] frost easily and pleas- 
ingly. 

Of course, the phlox situation has tre- 
mendously improved, and there are good 





phloxes to be had. It is a far ery from 
phlox, but to me the old Yucea fila- 
mentosa is a punctuation point of July 
that I shouldn’t like to miss. These 
great upstanding shoots really do mark 
the season in the main garden just as 
the dwarf horsechestnut marks it in the 
shrubbery, where the blooms that really 
ought to wait until August come in July 
and do their quick, fine work in making 
a white show. We ean have, too, another 
garden dependable in the funkias, and 
Hydrangea arborescens sterilis dignifies 
the month with a run-over into the fall 
months of good flowers turned green, 
not a dirty pink. It can be naturalized 
with great advantage. Almost the same 
thing can be said of platyeodons, and I 
an wish my garden friends good fortune 
in keeping fine clumps of these splendid 
things. 

One of the easiest, and also the 
hardest, of the lilies can give much July 
brightness. Any of the forms of Lilium 
dauricum, or L. davuricum, with the 
common name of Candlestick Lily, can 
come along so that if the mean botrytis 
lets them alone the candlesticks are 
brightly borne in midsummer. The plants 
are easy to have and easy to grow, and, 
as my experience goes, awfully easy to 
dispose of themselves through the nasty 
disease I have mentioned. Yet one keeps 
on trying, just the same. 

There is one lily item I ought to men- 
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tion, which is that if the gardener will 
find a friend who has some L. regale 
growing and will put in a bid for fresh 
seed, to be sown promptly after it is 
mature, he may easily have an experi- 
ence of growing really admirable and 
easy lilies, quite disease-resistant, that 
will make him proud. One year I grew 
a lot of these lilies which bloomed just 
seventeen months after the seed had been 
sown, though I must admit that they 
were carried over winter in a cool green- 
house. Two years would make sure of 
it, and it is worth while. There are 
other forms of the lily which can be 
treated the same way; for example, the 
Wilson form of L. philippinense for- 
mosanum, which, despite its awe-inspir- 
ing cognomen, is a pleasing thing a 
good bit like a late Regale, and its late- 
ness is a real advantage. 

Of course, the July garden has to take 
account of the coming fall and look out 
for chrysanthemums, which are in a 
very greatly improved condition right 
now and worth growing. They will grad- 
ually get to where more definitely hardy 
forms appear so that the average Mid- 
dle States garden ean treat them as 
hardy herbaceous subjects, self-renew- 
ing. 

Midsummer gives the acid test to the 
hybrid tea roses, which have provided a 
lovely June feast of flowers. Some va- 
rieties will keep on joyously. Others 
will hang back and invite black-spot. 
Persistent spraying ean keep down this 
pest, and the result will be roses when 
you need them, in the early fall. Most 
roses really do a little quiet resting in 
July, and it is up to the ingenuity and 
persistence of the gardener to see that 
he gets enough growth started to pro- 
duce the new wood which alone is the 
source of the blooms he loves. 

Anyone who is quick with rose thorns 
knows that in July after bloom has 
ceased he must begin his rose repair 
job, referring particularly to the hardy 
climbers which, better and better every 
year, ought to be the dependence of 
many more gardens. The rose gardener 
will have evolved, it is hoped, his own 
philosophy of pruning so that in July 
he is practically renewing plants. The 
main reason for mentioning it right now 
is that if renewal is left too late it isn’t 
renewal at all; it is destruction. On 
every hardy climbing rose the frame of 
next year can be picked out in early 
July, and the other growths for the 
most part removed. 

Here again there must come caution 
based on the experience the rose ad- 
venturer is sure to accumulate. He 
knows that he cannot afford to prune 
Dr. W. Van Fleet or Mermaid or cer- 
tain other of the good elimbers which 
do best next year on shoots which spring 
from the old wood. He is really adding 
to the fun of gardening as he aceumu- 
lates information and acts upon it in 
this respect. 

As I write these words I am looking 
at a shell-case sent me from North 
Africa by Chaplain Owen W. Moran, 
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with whom I have been earrying on a 
somewhat one-sided correspondence. He 
knows where I am, but I don’t know 
where he is. He writes me through the 
New York postmaster, and he has sent 
me some tree seeds he has collected, in 
addition to this very beautiful shell-case 
vase, which carries on it a rose embossed 
in such fashion as to make it exceed- 
ingly ornamental. It won’t be only 
Chaplain Moran, but many of those with 
whom he deals, who will return to the 


United States with knowledge of things 
they have seen growing in other lands, 
and we ought to free ourselves rather 
completely from the isolationist basis of 
thinking in respect to plants. We owe 
so much to the rest of the world for the 
peaches and apples and pears and 
plums and apricots we enjoy, as well 
as the beautiful flowering plants we also 
enjoy, that we must be ready for other 
new things and willing to send our plants 
in exchange where we can. 





The Gardener's Digest... 


Latest News From the Field of Plant Science 


By DR. A. F. YEAGER, University of New Hampshire 


New Sprays for Disease 
JQ BSEARCH work with fungicides for 


disease control is going forward at 
an accelerated pace these days. Chemists 
are putting materials together and tak- 
ing them apart in new and different de- 
signs, much as a youngster plays with a 
set of blocks. A systematic study of the 
arrangement of these constituents has 
disclosed many facts with respect to their 
effects on disease-controlling ability and 
their safety on plants. We may be cer- 
tain that new fungicides being developed 
will be superior in many respects to 
those of the older days which were dis- 
covered largely by accident. Fermate, 
one of the few newer materials com- 
mercially available, is reported by Ham- 
ilton, Parmenter and Mack of the New 
York Experiment Station, Geneva, as 
being superior to sulfur in the control 
of cedar rust fungus on apples and to 
wettable sulfur as a pre-harvest spray on 
sweet cherries for controlling brown rot. 


Hormones on Plant Seedlings 


FTER treating seven different kinds 

of plants with advertised hormone 
seed treatments of five different kinds, 
Dr. Stuart Dunn of the Botany Depart- 
ment at the University of New Hamp- 
shire, Durham, concludes that there is 
no advantage in the use of any such 
treatment. In one or two instances early 
growth was stimulated with low eoncen- 
trations of naphthalene acetamide, but 
the other plants subsequently caught up 
with them. Starter solutions with ordi- 
nary fertilizer value give better results. 


International Plant Names 


HE botanists have set an example of 

international cooperation through 
their general adoption of international 
rules of nomenclature by means of which 
the same name is accepted by botanists 
in all countries. Even though the adop- 
tion of these rules has resulted in some 
changes in the names we have been used 
to finding on our plants—and perhaps 


later changes in the general rules will 
result in still more changes—the whole 
idea is a good one and in the long run 
will result in less confusion. L. N. Gar- 
lough in the Botanical Museum Leaflet 
of Harvard University calls attention to 
the new names for 100 forms of eco- 
nomic plants. 


Cultivate Only for Weed Control 


XPERIMENTS at Rothenstead, Eng- 

land, Experiment Station by H. B. 
Pereira showed that potatoes, in the ab- 
sence of weeds, did not respond to ridg 
ing or to deep or frequent inter-row 
cultivations. This confirms many Amer- 
ican experiments which generally indi- 
vate that our garden crops are benefited 
only by the destruction of weeds. The 
stirring up of the soil in the absence of 
weeds generally benefits them not at all 
—in some cases even reduces the crop. 
This, however, does not mean that there 
should be a let-up in cultivation, but 
merely that one should make sure that 
weeds do not grow. It will require eul- 
tivation after every rain under most con- 
ditions to bring about this result. 


Delphinium Disease Prevention 


TEVEN WILHELM of the California 

Experiment Station, Davis, reports 
in “Phytopathology” that the bacterial 
crown rot of perennial delphiniums and 
the stem and bud rot of larkspur are 
strongly favored by excessive soil mois- 
ture. He recommends planting on low 
ridges. Crop rotation is essential, too. 
He has found that the grandiflora group 
is highly resistant while belladonna and 
elatum are susceptible. 


PDB Kills Ants 


CCORDING to an item in ”Science” 
(Lancaster, Penna.) paradichloroben- 
zene is effective in destroying ants. It is 
used by punching holes in the nest, pour 
ing in a little of the chemical and cover- 
ing it over with soil. 











E wouldn’t have a garden with- 

out strawberries in it for any- 

thing in the world because in 
our experience this fruit is one of the 
most welcome, satisfying and generous 
givers in the entire garden. 

Strawberry beds must be renewed 
frequently to yield well. A plan which 
has sueceeded well with us is worth 
sharing, I believe. It entails only a mat- 
ter of about sixty new plants to be set 
out each year. It’s really a small and 
interesting operation with most gratify- 
ing results. Here’s how we go about it. 

We haven’t bought a plant in five 
years. At that time we purchased 25 


. Catskill and 25 Fairfax. These are both 
fine berries—were then and still are— 
and I fail to find any other varieties 


which are more satisfactory for the home 
gardener. 

In our garden two beds are kept go- 
ing—one old and one new. But each 
bed serves two years. The bed which was 
set out last year bore well this year. 
Those plants will be left to bear again 
next year. However, about July 25 we 
start new plants in 3-inch pots. First, I 
plunge a trowel about where a runner 
is resting and dig out a trowel of earth. 
The 3-ineh pot is then put into the hole, 
the trowel of earth put back into the 
pot and the runner placed thereon to 
root in the pot. I use hairpins or large 
galvanized staples pressed into the earth 
to hold the runner in place. 

By August 15, each pot is full of roots 
and I have a fine potted strawberry 
plant. Of course, it is now cut 
from the mother "plant. 

Before my potted plants are ready, I 
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A smart rap drops a potted plant into Mr. Bruggemann’s hand 


Renewing the Strawberry Bed 


By L. G. Bruggemann, (Mass. ) 


have prepared well a bed to receive 
them. It must be remembered that this 
bed must last two years, with little culti- 
vation possible. I prefer a plot which 
has had a cover crop of clover with a 
good coating of well-rotted manure 
turned under the previous spring. 

A crop of peas was grown last year 
on the ground which was to be the straw- 
berry bed and the rows of berry plants 
were set in the space between when the 
rows of peas had been removed. 

Just before planting, the wheel culti- 
vator is run deep through the soil which 
makes a mellow bed easily worked. A 
balanced fertilizer is then broadeast over 
the bed at the rate of 4 pounds to 100 
square feet and raked in well. If it is 
quite dry I give the bed a good soak- 
ing, cultivate again the next day and 
then we are ready to set out the potted 
plants. 

Get your rows straight with a garden 
line. I have the plants in the pots in a 
wheelbarrow. Then I dig a hole with a 
trowel, tip the pot upside down and tap 
it on the edge of the wheelbarrow. The 
plant comes out easily and is immediately 
set in the soil. One hundred per cent 
success should result because the plants 
are barely disturbed. 

My usual planting consists of 2 rows, 
30 plants in a row, 18 inches between 
plants in the row and the rows 2 feet 
apart. Runners are allowed to take root 
to make a matted bed 4 feet wide. 

If need be, the plants are watered, 
and in very hot weather they are half 
shaded for a day or so. Of course, if you 
are favored with a thunder shower im- 
mediately after setting out the plants, 
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you have only to cultivate next day or 
when soil is friable. 

In setting out plants be sure the crown 
is only just even with the surface of 
soil, neither higher nor lower. 

The old bed, from which we have 
taken away the potted runners, has borne 
a good crop of fruit and is ready now 
for some rejuvenation. At this 
there is still a little salt hay between the 
plants. I usually shear off some of the 
old leaves and get the straw out from 
between the plants, allowing it to be light 
and dry right over the old plants. When 
it is dry, put a match to it and let it 
burn out. Then weed the bed, eultivate 
as well as possible and seatter over it a 
balanced fertilizer at the rate of 4 
pounds to 100 square feet. The fertilizer 
is then washed from the plants and on 
or into the ground by soaking with the 
hose. 

Next year this old bed will be permit- 
ted to bear and it usually does very well. 
Just as soon as its bearing is finished, 
it is dug up and the old plants burned. 
The ground is spaded and a green crop 
planted to be turned under in the fall. 
Thus that ground is ready for rotation 
the next spring. 

Next year, the bed which was set out 
this year bears some very fine large ber- 
ries. It’s in this bed that you find the 
big fellows. But next year it will also 
be the mother bed for new potted plants 
to be set out. And so the process con- 
tinues each year. Given half a break by 
the weather man, our berry crop is al- 
ways successful. We are satisfied with 
a yield of 60 to 80 quarts, depending 
upon the season. 


season 


grown strawberries now for planting later 


MID-SUMMER PLANTING 


For Fall and Winter Vegetables 


By GORDON MORRISON, (Mich. ) 


yielding vitamin-rich vegetables for 

summer use. But what of those 
dark winter days when there aren’t many 
vitamins coming to us from sunlight— 
when vegetables may be expensive and 
searce ! 

Many beginners who have the idea 
that planting is finished in spring will 
be gratified to learn that July to mid- 
August is the really important time to 
plant for heavy yields of highly nourish- 
ing vegetables for use in fall and for 
winter storage. 

Some short-season tender kinds and 
many short-season hardy vegetables may 
be sown in mid-summer even in the North 
with assurance of success. Some long- 
season hardy vegetables may be brought 
to early enough maturity by means of 
transplants set out during July—trans- 
plants grown from seeds that were sown 
4 to 5 weeks earlier in propagating beds 
or flats. 

Summer sown crops should be planted 
about as late as we dare plant them in 
relation to the occurrence of damaging 
frosts. They are thereby subjected as 
little as possible to the extreme heat of 
summer, for most of them enjoy the cool 
moist weather of autumn. 

The chances of obtaining good stands 
from summer sown vegetable seeds are 
increased considerably by the following 
procedure. Remove trash and weeds from 
the soil and fit or refit it just as in spring 
to provide a fine, compact seed-bed. 
Open the trenches that are to receive the 
seeds just a little deeper than ordinarily, 
an inch or so into moist soil, if possible. 
Trickle water into the trench at the rate 
of a pint or so to a foot. This will pro- 
vide a thoroughly moist surface upon 
which to sow the seeds. Cover the seeds 
as usual with about an inch of soil over 
beet, spinach and radish seeds; one-half 
inch of soil over carrot, lettuce, Chinese 
cabbage, turnip and rutabaga seeds, and 
about two inches of soil over peas, beans 
and corn. The soil should be firmed 
gently and uniformly by pressure with 
the feet or the face of the hoe. 

The dry weather of mid-summer is 
often a blessing in disguise to carefully 
sown seeds. The seedlings have their 
rootlets in moist earth but the sprouts 
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Hardy Vegetables to Grow from Seeds Sown Directly in the Garden in Summer 








Period Usually Suggested Final Seeding 
Required for Where Severe Freezes 
Favorable Yields May Occur About Nov. 1 
BEET 
Detroit Dark Red 70-80 days July 20-30 
CARROT 
— 80-90 days July 10-20 
anvers ; uly 10-20 
CHINESE CABBAGE a _ 
Chihli 70-80 days July 20-30 
KALE 
Green Curled 90-100 days July 1-10 
Siberian 90-100 days July 1-10 
KOHL RABI 
Early White Vienna 70-80 days July 20-30 
LEAF LETTUCE 
Simpson Early Curled 40-50 days August 10-20 
HEAD LETTUCE 
Imperial 44 70-80 days July 20-30 
Cos or Romaine 70-80 days July 20-30 
EARLY PEAS 
Thomas Laxton 60-70 days August 1-10 
Little Marvel 60-70 days August 1-10 
LATE PEAS 
Telephone 70-80 days July 20-30 
EARLY RADISH 
Early Scarlet Globe 30-40 days August 20-30 
Icicle 35-45 days August 15-25 
WINTER RADISH 
Black Spanish 60-70 days August 1-10 
Celestial 60-70 days August 1-10 
RUTABAGA 
American Purple Top 90-100 days July 1-10 
SPINACH 
Savoy 50-60 days August 10-20 
TURNIP 
Purple Top White Globe 60-70 days August 1-10 





Hardy Vegetables to Grow from Transplants Set in the Garden in Summer 





Period Usually Required Suggested Transplanting 














from Transplanting for Period Where Severe Freezes 
Favorable Yields May Occur About Nov. 1 
LATE CABBAGE 
Hollander 100-110 days July 1-10 
Danish Ballhead 100-110 days July 1-10 
CAULIFLOWER 
Snowball 75-85 days July 15-20 
SPROUTING BROCCOLI 
Early Calabrese 90-100 days July 10-20 
BRUSSELS SPROUTS 
Long Island 100-110 days July 1-10 
Tender Vegetables to Grow from Seeds Sown Directly in the Garden in Summer 
Period Usually Required Suggested Final Seeding 
from Transplanting for Where Frosts May Occur 
Favorable Yields About Oct. 1 
EARLY SNAP BEANS 
Full Measure 55-65 days July 15-30 
Tendergreen 55-65 days July 15-30 
Giant Stringless 55-65 days July 15-30 
Stringless Green Pod 55-65 days July 15-30 
EARLY SWEET CORN 
Golden Bantam 75-85 days June 20-July 1 
CUCUMBER 


National Pickling 70-80 days June 20-July 1 

































come through the soil into a warm dry 
atmosphere that encourages sturdy 
growth and discourages seedling dis- 
eases. Some authorities advocate plac- 
ing boards, or paper or other mulching 
material directly over the rows of newly 
sown seeds to retain moisture. The gar- 
dener who follows this advice should 
remove the coverings soon the 
seeds sprout. A few days’ neglect will 
cause the delicate sprouts to emerge in 
a damp, warm and dark environment 
beneath the covering, under conditions 
which encourage diseases and cause 
colorless, delicate, spindly seedlings that 


as as 


may suffer from eventual exposure to 
direct sunlight and heat. 
Transplants of cabbage, cauliflower 


and other vegetables should be watered 
thoroughly a few hours before setting 
out. Furthermore, a pint or two of water 
should be poured into the hole that is to 
receive the plant. Each transplant should 
retain its fair share of earth around the 
roots to reduce to the minimum any dis- 
turbance of delicate rootlets. The roots 
should be pressed firmly into the moisf- 
ened earth so the plant stands just 
slightly deeper in the earth than it stood 
in the flat or plant bed. Fill the hole 
firmly with fine earth. Plants set in this 
way usually show nearly 100 per cent 
survival even in dry weather. 

Beginners whose gardens are far from 
water may be comforted to reflect that 
large acreages of vegetables are grown 
every year entirely without benefit of 
artificial watering. Prompt control of 
weeds is of primary importance, since 
most weeds tend to draw even more 
heavily than vegetables upon soil moist- 
ure. 

Artificial watering is often very bene- 
ficial but this may be over done. Plants 
are really in need of water when they 
appear slightly wilted during the morn- 
ing after a hot day. Under these condi- 
tions, water the garden thoroughly by 
any convenient means, preferably with 

soil-soaker or porous hose, until the 
oil is soaked to a depth of 5 to 6 inches. 
A weekly soaking may be sufficient even 
during rather dry weather. 

Our tabulated information on vari- 
eties, planting dates and harvest dead- 
lines is merely suggestive. It should en- 
able the gardener in any section to ad- 
just the planting dates according to the 
isual onset of light frosts and severe 
freezes in his immediate neighborhood. 
Frost dates may be available from ex- 
perienced neighbors or from government 

rencies, particularly the nearest station 
of the United States Weather Bureau. 

The gardener should encourage healthy 
rowth of his vegetables by the use of a 
pound or two of Victory garden ferti- 
lizer to each one hundred square feet of 

il. The fertilizer may be applied in 

‘0 or three light bi-weekly side-dress- 
ngs a few inches from the row or ringed 

out individual plants. It may be 
worked into the soil in the course of oe- 
sional shallow eultivations to control 
eeds and conserve moisture. 
Summer-sown gardens may be rela- 
vely free of pests. This is most proba- 





ble if pests have been controlled on the 
spring planted crops and if the seeds 
have been treated against seed borne dis- 
eases. Victory gardeners will find it best 
to keep on hand a well chosen assortment 
of conveniently packaged insecticides 
and fungicides available from dealers 
along with reliable directions for their 
use. 

Plants that are undoubtedly sickly or 
heavily infested with colonies of insects 
should be removed and destroyed. De- 
struction of branches or entire plants 


laden with colonies of plant lice fore- 
stalls further trouble from that souree, 

When it is really necessary to resort 
to spraying or dusting, the plants should 
be covered completely—upper and lower 
leaf surfaces—with a light, hardly no- 
ticeable film of spray material or a thin 
hardly noticeable layer of dust. Repeat 
the treatment often enough to protect 
new growth, using any of the ingenious 
spraying and dusting devices available 
in various sizes for use in large and 
small gardens. 





Care of Dwarf Fruit Trees 


By LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK 


Research 
Massachusetts 


PPLE varieties propagated on spe- 
cial dwarfing rootstocks grow less 
vigorously and fruit earlier than 

when worked on the usual standard seed- 
ling stocks. One of the most dwarfing 
apple rootstocks in general use is called 
Malling IX. Trees on Malling IX often 
bear fruit the second year after planting 
and rarely grow much higher than a per- 
son ean reach. For best results with 
these and other dwarf fruit trees, a few 
simple precautions should be taken. 

In the first place, if the bud union— 


the part of the stem which connects the - 


top and the root—is in contact with 
moist soil as a result of deep planting, 
the top variety may send out roots and 
the tree, instead of remaining dwarfed, 





of this 4-year-old Red 
is clearly above ground. 


The graft union 
Northern Spy tree 
Note the supporting stake 


Assistant 
State College 


will grow to standard size. This is due 
to the fact that the roots of many va- 
rieties are vigorous and will supersede 
the original dwarf roots below. Henee, 
it is a good plan to examine dwarf trees, 
and to remove the soil from around the 
bud unions. This is especially important 
if the unions happen to be below the 
ground level. A union usually ean be lo- 
cated on the trunk of a young tree by a 
characteristic bulge or deformity in the 
area where the stock was previously cut 
off above the inserted bud. With trees 
on Malling IX, the stems are usually 
much larger in diameter below the union 
than above it. 

A second precaution concerns possible 
breakage. Dwarf trees are apt to break 
at or below the union especially when 
carrying a heavy crop of fruit and thus 
need added support. A sturdy wooden or 
metal stake is desirable and should be set 
close enough to the tree for tying. One 
tie is made about 3 feet from the ground 
with a good grade of clothesline, the tie 
being made in such a way as not to 
chafe the bark. 

Further precautions hinge on good 
soil management and tree care. Many 
dwarf trees have not perfermed satis- 
factorily because they received too little 
attention both above and below the 
ground. A high state of soil fertility is 
required, and this is obtained by judici- 
ous use of fertilizer and by proper culti- 
vation or mulching. Freedom from insect 
and disease damage to foliage and fruit 
necessitates a diligent spraying or dust- 
ing program. Furthermore, if a dwarf 
tree sets fruit too abundantly, many of 
the apples should be thinned out in June 
or early July. Fruits that are left 
should be spaced from 6 to 8 inches 
apart. It is important to remember that 
proper thinning usually results’ in 
marked improvement in size and quality 
of fruits with little or no reduction in 
total crop. Plan to thin dwarf apples, 


and any other tree fruits, while the 
fruits are still small, the earlier the 
better, 
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ULY brings us approximately to the 

half-way mark in the garden and 

before long it will be evident that 
the days are beginning to shorten. The 
heat, however, becomes intensified and 
the earth is likely to be parched, so that 
the garden and the gardener are put to 
a severe test. The garden will show how 
well the preparatory work was done, 
while the gardener will show the stuff 
he (or she) is made of. It is very pleas- 
ant to relax and rest for a while in the 
shade, but do not pause too long or the 
jobs will pile up. The wise gardener 
will do as much work as possible before 
and after the hottest part of the day. 


Lily pools. While admiring the beauty 
and color of water-lilies keep an eye on 
them for aphids, which sometimes are 
bothersome. A forceful spray from the 
gcarden will dislodge them from 
the plants, and they may be flushed 
over the side or left for the goldfish to 
enjoy. Seavengers work to keep the 
pool clear, but should ‘‘scum’’ build up 
dissolve a small amount of potassium 
permanganate and apply enough to 
tinge the water a light pink. 


hose 


Japanese Iris. The showy varieties of 
the Japanese iris are often grown to 
advantage in the vicinity of a pool, 
since they appreciate plenty of moisture 
at the roots during the growing season. 
They are also good plants for the 
flower border if the soil is rich in or- 
ganie matter and does not dry out 
quickly. A good time to divide and 
transplant is just after the flowers have 
finished. 


Window boxes. To keep plants at- 
tractive and in good condition in win- 
dow boxes a little extra effort is required 
because of root restrictions and drying 
conditions. Plenty of water is needed 
because the roots fully occupy the soil 
and some additional feeding is in order. 
Pulverized sheep manure is convenient 
and effective, or better still stir the sur- 
face lightly and apply a muleh of 
shredded cattle manure. The prompt 
removal of fading leaves and flowers de- 
notes loving care. 


Pruning. This is a good time to look 
over shade trees for any thinning and 
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shaping that may be required. Wis- 
terias are improved if the long lateral 
shoots are shortened to about the fifth 
leat from the base. Do not overlook the 
removal of old canes from rambler 
roses for the benefit of the new ones 
that are growing to flower next year. 
Where a tight effeet is desired ever- 
green hedges may be sheared toward 
the end of the month. 


Lawns. Crab grass will be creeping 
in at this time and will work havoe if 
left alone. It should be recognized in 
the young stage and pulled out before 
it creeps, if possible. The flowering 
stems are mostly missed by the mower 
unless roughed up with a rake before 
and after mowing. Run the machine in 
the opposite direction the second time. 
If the lawn is very weedy be bold, and 
turn the whole thing under. Left for a 
few weeks many weed seeds will germi- 
nate and they may be destroyed before 
re-seeding at the end of the summer. 
When it is decided to water during a 
dry time give a soaking rather than a 
sprinkling. 


Oriental Poppies. These take a summer 
vacation and disappear from view for a 
month or so. During that period is a 
good time to dig and transplant if need 
be. A new batch may be started at this 
time from root cuttings. 
larger roots and cut into 2-ineh lengths 
cut straight across at the top to be sure 
they are set right side up. Cover about 
an inch deep in sandy soil and mark the 
spot well lest they be disturbed before 
showing. 


Madonna Lily. This plant also disap- 
pears for a time in summer. For best 
results it is advisable to dig and divide 
clumps about every fourth year between 
the time of flowering and the appear- 
ance of new growth. This lily is not a 
stem-rooter, so that a soil covering of 
2 to 3 inches is ample. It is shy in pro- 
ducing seeds, but an interesting method 
of securing new bulbs is from lengths of 
flower stalks which should be pulled as 
soon as the flowers have passed. Lay 
the stalks on flats of light soil with a 
little peat moss and sand around them. 
Keep moist and in partial shade. In a 


Select the 


few weeks new bulblets will be large 
enough to transplant into flats or 
nursery beds. 


Cuttings. It is interesting to try to 
root cuttings of various flowering shrubs 
at this time, and even roses may be tried 
with fair hope of success. Select half- 
ripened shoots, either ‘‘slipped’’ from 
a main branch or with the basal cut 
made close below a node. A good root- 
ing medium is equal parts sand and 
peat moss, either in flats or direetly in 
the bed of a coldframe. Keep the cut- 
tings moist, shaded from bright sun, and 
under close conditions until rooted. 
Then give good ventilation. 


Routine. Cut delphinium stems down 
when the flowers have finished and stir 
in some sheep manure or other good 
stimulant to help the secondary growth 
along tor fall flowering. Cultivate freely 
among the dahlias until about half- 
grown, then spread a mulch around 
them when the soil is moist after a rain 
or a good watering. Feed and disbud if 
large flowers are longed for. Apply 
fine dusting sulphur to the under side 
of phlox to control mildew and discour- 
age red spider. Watch rhododendron 
and Mountain-laurel for the second gen- 
eration of lacebug, also euonymus for 
scale. Spray on sight with a contact 
spray applied in mist-like form from 
the under side. The last planting of 
‘‘glads’’? may be made up to the mid- 
dle of the month. Continue the use of 
a contact spray against thrips on earlier 
plantings until the flower spike is well 
advanced. 


Dig for 
VICTORY 





ULY brings added variety to the 

table from the vegetable garden, 

and the grower experiences a 
double sense of satisfaction—that of 
achievement and gastronomic enjoy- 
ment. There is still some sowing and 
planting to be done to round out a well 
planned and fully productive vegetable 
plot, to say nothing of surface cultiya 
tion to keep weeds in check and mulches 
te spread to conserve moisture and 
smother weeds as well. 


The root crops. Carrots, beets and 
rutabagas for winter storage may be 
sown early this month. Work the soil 
well so as to get a fine seed-bed, and 
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rake in a dressing of complete ferti- 
lizer to help the plants along. If the 
soil is dry, draw the drills and fill 
them with water. Sow the seeds after 
this has soaked away and cover with 
dry soil. This makes for a quick and 
regular germination and is much bet- 
ter than sprinkling the entire plot. The 
early growth may appear to be slow 
but it quickens when the nights become 
cool, and the result is a crop of medium 
sized tender roots, compared to which 
the much larger roots of early sowings 
are not worth considering. Turnips and 
winter radish may be sown late in the 
month, choosing a spot not recently oc- 
cupied by a member of the Cabbage 
Family. It is always a good plan to 
break up the family sequence in any one 
part of the garden as a matter of 
routine. 


Planting. Complete the planting of 
cabbage, cauliflower, broccoli, kale and 
savoy. Where space is limited kale and 
savoy can be expected to give best re- 
turns over the longest period. Cultivate 
freely during the early stages of growth. 
There is still time to plant late celery, 
and it is well worth while in rich soil 
and if plenty of water can be given 
during dry periods. 


Chinese cabbage. Plants from early 
sowings of this good salad plant tend 
to bolt off to seed, but if sown in July 
they can be expected to head up nicely 
for fall use. It needs a free-working 
well enriched soil. Sow 3 or 4 seeds at 
1-ft. intervals in the row, and thin to 
one when large enough to handle. Thin- 
nings may be used to fill in any gap that 
may oceur. 


Endive. Under poor conditions of 
soil and climate endive is tough and bit- 
ter, but when well grown it makes a 
nice addition to the salad bowl. Make 
a sowing at this time and thin or trans- 
plant to stand 1 foot apart. When 
about fully grown it should be blanched 
to improve the quality. This may be 
done by tying the outer leaves at the 
top when the leaves are dry, or by 
placing boards like an inverted V to 
exclude as much light as possible. In 
2 to 3 weeks the hearts should be 
whitened, crisp, and tender. 


Weeds. ‘‘One year’s seeding, nine 
years’ weeding’’ was impressed on my 


mind many years ago by way of the 
chool copy-book. I have long been con- 
vineed the estimated time was too con- 
ervative. Cultivation may be some- 
what deep in the early stages of growth 
in the vegetable plot, but should be only 
hallow after the plants are well under 
way and the roots have spread further 
field. This will keep weeds pretty 
vell under control, but there is one that 
delays its appearance until midsummer 
nd soon makes up for lost time if left 
‘lone. This is botanically Portulaca 
oleracea, otherwise ‘‘pussley’’, a pesti- 


‘erous ground-cover. Hoe the seedlings 
if on a bright day when small and they 
(Continued on page 360) 








Plant for Permanence .. . 
4 Kashmur Sorbaria 


By 
BEN BLACKBURN 


HE sorbarias, close cousins of 
spireas, are not often seen in 
gardens, with the exception 

of Ural sorbaria or false-spirea, so 
typical and persistent in old door- 
yards. Often, along back-country 
roads as well as in neglected lots in 
towns and cities, this sturdy, spread- 
ing shrub survives with lilaes, peri- 
winkle and _ Star- of - Bethlehem, 
marking a spot where someone made 
and enjoyed a garden years ago. 

In addition to this friendly mem- 
ber from the Urals, the genus sor- 
baria has species that are typically 
and exclusively Asiatic, and of 
these the finest is an amazingly vig- 
orous and dramatie shrub from 
Kashmir. This plant, Sorbaria 
aitchisoni, has a history of great 
interest, but this story cannot be 
given here. As a matter of fact, the 
shrub is so attractive and so dis- 
tinguished in appearance that it 
needs no~pedigree to commend it. 

Kashmir sorbarias develop loose, 
graceful frameworks of arching 
branches, in the typical fountain- 
type growth of the spireas—though 
exaggerated in the bold proportions 
of this species from the fascinating 
land locked in the inner Himalayas. 
Specimens often surpass 12 feet in 
height and 15 in spread, but the 
framework of branches occupying 
these dimensions is so open that 
other shrubs and herbaceous plants 
“an be brought in underneath. 
Dwarf yews, rhododendrons, aza- 
leas, andromedas, Mountain-laurels, 
bulbous plants, and any of the 
woodland flowers and ferns can be 
combined in such groupings. 

Graceful light green leaves push 
out on the rapidly expanding shoots 
in mid-spring, and the pinnate foli- 
age at once explains the reason for 
giving these shrubs a Latin name 
meaning “similar to Mountain- 
ash (sorbus).” Large, intricately 
branching flower masses form at 
the ends of the arching shoots, and 
the pearly white buds usually start 
opening in mid-June and early July 
in the vicinity of New York and 
Philadelphia. This pearly bud stage 
is really the loveliest part of the 
bloom, and this is when the sprays 
ean be cut for decorative use and re- 
ceive the: close analysis and admira- 
tion that never fails to follow when 





Sorbaria 


(Spirea) aitchisoni 


gardeners -are introduced to this 
striking plant. When the jewel-like 
buds have opened into fluffy white 
flowers, the close relationship to 
spireas is very apparent. 

If pruned heavily in winter or 
arly spring, the new growths of 
these shrubs are truly amazing; the 
shoots fairly spring into the air and 
frequently surpass 10 feet of new 
growth in two months’ time. These 
“forced” branches bear much larger 
inflorescences, and devotees of the 
hydrangea cult should realize they 
have been lavishing their admira- 
tion ill-advisedly, for here is a choice 
shrub from inner Asia, easily avail- 
able from our nurseries, that has 
flower masses twice as large and in- 
comparably more beautiful and 
more worthy of admiration than 
the ponderous and prodigious hy- 
drangeas, 

Kashmir sorbarias stand tempera- 
tures well below zeré without in- 
jury, and only rarely do they need 
ministrations with a sprayer to dis- 
courage insects. The shrubs give 
best results when they have abund- 
ant moisture at their disposal, a 
moderately fertile soil, and an open 
or partially shaded situation. When 
well located, a fine specimen will 
display blooms nearly every week 
from early summer until November. 

Suckers from the sorbarias may 
appear in moderation, but never the 
constantly encroaching army of the 
Ural cousin—just enough to have on 
hand to give to favored guests who 
say nice things about one’s garden. 
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LIL Yt 


Of the hybrid lilies developed in the Pacific 
Northwest, the variety Shuksan (left) is one 


of the best. It resulted from crossing L. hum- 


boldti and L. pardalinum 


Lilium hansoni (lower left), in itself a beau- 

tiful lily, was crossed with L. martagon to 

produce the famous lilies known as the Back- 
house hybrids 


The Martagon lily (below) has given rise to 

a large group of named hybrids. There are 

also several different forms of Martagon, the 
choicest being white 


Photos by McFarland 











BREEDING . 





Promising Crosses Amateurs Can Make 


ILIES are perhaps the most promis- 
ing group of hardy garden plants 
awaiting the attention of the hy- 

bridizer. There are several reasons for 
this. The genus is a diverse one and there 
are numerous species, differing greatly 
from one another in form and color of 
flower and time of bloom. Many of these 
species which may be crossed with each 
other are highly prized garden plants of 
great beauty. A few hybrids have been 
produced in the past, but many have been 
lost or become infected with a virus dis- 
ase. To fully realize the possibilities of 
lilies as garden plants these hybrids must 
be reproduced again and many new ones 
raised. There is a wide field for experi- 
mentation. As yet the has 
searcely been seratched. 

A few hybridizers are working with 
lilies, some of them systematically but 
others are wasting their time in vain at- 
tempts to achieve objectives that are well 
nigh impossible. In the hope that some 
of this energy may be directed into more 
profitable channels a few suggestions are 
being offered. 

There are several difficulties that the 
lily breeder must cireumvent or much 
time and valuable material will be lost. 
Lily mosaic is a serious disease of lilies 
that must be controlled or the breeder’s 
new hybrids will soon become infected. 
Basal rot also destroys the bulbs of many 
lilies. Fortunately there are a number 
of lilies that are more or less resistant to 
these troubles and these should be used 
in a breeding program. 

Many lilies fail to set seeds when self- 
pollinated and many erosses will also 
fail to produce seeds. By trial the 
breeder will soon learn which crosses 
may be expected to produce seeds. Some- 
times many pollinations will be necessary 
to produce only a few seeds. 

A few of the more popular lilies will 
produce seeds when pollinated with 
various species, but the resu ting seed- 
lings will be of the type ot the seed 
parent only and exhibit nohe of the 
characteristics of the pollen parent. 
This condition is often referred to as 
maternal inheritance and it must be 
reckoned with in any lily breeding pro- 
gram or much effort will be wasted. 
Unfortunately maternal inheritance op- 
erates to a large extent with Lilium 
regale, 


surface 


L. longiflorum and L. formo- 


By George L. Slate 


Author of “‘Lilies fer American Gardens’ 


sanum and a few others of lesser im- 
portance. Maternal inheritance is not 
always complete and occasionally a true 
hybrid may be found in a population if 
hundreds of seedlings are produced. 


One will get further with less wasted 
effort by making crosses, that are fairly 
certain to yield true hybrids. 

A definite program should be laid out 
and followed. The hit or miss crossing 
of whatever species happen to be in 
very 


flower is inefficient. One should 





Lilium henryi is one parent of the famous 
new T. A. Havemeyer lily 


first make a study of lily relationships 
and geographic distribution. In one 
group should be listed the lilies of the 
Pacific Coast, in another the lilies of 
eastern North America and in others 
the European lilies, the Asiatic lilies 
and the lilies of southern Asia. Lilies 
should also be grouped according to the 
tvpe of flower. Groups here are the 
trumpet lilies, such as the Regal lily, 
the turkseap, such as the Martagon lily, 
and the erect flowered lilies of the type 
of L. umbellatum. Hybrids should also 
be listed with their parentage. Armed 
with this information one may now plan 
a few crosses. 

In many of these groups the different 
species will cross with each other and 
to a much lesser extent with the mem- 


bers of other groups. In a few cases 





lucky crosses between the different 
groups have been made and these breaks 
offer opportunities for combining the 
characteristics of several species and 
producing new types of lilies. I propose 
to discuss the breeding of some of these 
groups and indicate some of the possi- 
bilities as well as the limitations of each 
group. In the following discussion the 
seed parent is referred to first. 

Trumpet lilies. The principal lilies in 
this group are L. regale, L. sargentiae, 
L. myriophyllum (sulphureum) and L. 
leucanthum and its variety chloraster 
(centifolium). They are very beautiful 
plants of great vigor and for the most 
part take kindly to garden conditions. 
Certain of the hybrids are better gar- 
den plants than their parents. L. sar- 
gentiae and L. regale have been crossed 
on various occasions but the resulting 
hybrids have been lost or have become 
infected with mosaic. Some have been 
crossed with L. myriophyllum and the 
resulting hybrids are known as Crow’s 
hybrids, from their originator, the late 
J. W. Crow of Ontario, Canada. In the 
hands of another breeder these hybrids 
have been crossed with L. leucanthum 
chloraster, giving rise to the 
Mountain hybrids. 

The prospective breeder may start 
with any of these hybrids, raise several 
hundred seedlings and produce some 
very fine lilies well worth propagating 
vegetatively. If he wants to start from 
seratch, L. sargentiae, L. leuecanthum 
and L. myriophyllum should all be 
crossed with L. regale. The resulting 
hybrids may then be crossed with each 
other and with their parents. After this 
has been done the beginning lily breeder 
will have had so much experience that 
he should not need any more advice and 
he can continue under his own power. 

It may be difficult to ripen seeds of 
L. myriophyllum in the northern states 
unless a greenhouse is available, but in 
view of its great beauty, large size and 
late blooming habit its blood should en- 
ter into as many combinations as possi- 
ble to produce hardy trumpet lilies 
blooming after L. regale and L. sar- 
gentiae. 

L. myriophyllum has been crossed 
with L. henryi giving rise to the hybrid 
(Continued on page 360) 
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LITTLE ITEMS 


OF LIVELY INTEREST 


READERS of this magazine have always shown a willingness 
to share with others their experiences in growing interesting 
plants. The problem has been, however, to find space for 
all the letters submitted. For this reason, these two pages 
are being set aside for short reader-contributions each month. 
All readers are invited to contribute to this department. 


e EDITOR 





The Pocket Gopher 


A menace in Western gardens 


By CARL PURDY, (Calif.) 


Lester Rowntree speaks of this pest 


| N a recent issue of FLOWER GROWER, 
pocket 


of western gardens, the 
gopher. 

Several animals are called gophers in 
different parts of the United States, but 
the pocket gopher of the Paecifie Coast 
is a relative of the rat whose entire life 
is spent underground. It has pockets on 
each side of its mouth. It is wonder- 
fully adapted to burrowing. The gopher 
lives in deep horizontal tunnels; from 
these it digs laterally to locate its favor- 
ite food plants, and then thoroughly 
covers such ground with tunnels, filling 
one as it digs another. 

The gopher has the habit of packing 
up as much as a quart of bulbs or cut 
roots underground in caches. Very often 
it forgets these caches and fills up the 
approach to them, but day after day it 
goes on storing. I once had a bed of a 
thousand Darwin tulips taken by one 
gopher. This rodent is the greatest 
enemy of most bu'b growers, although 
it leaves daffodils alone. 

The male and the female live apart, 
and when the family is about a quarter 
grown and able to fend for itself, the 
mother eviets them whereupon they run 
along the top of the ground until they 
find favorable ground and then dig in. 
At this time, they travel as much as a 
thousand feet. That is the reason why a 
gardener who thinks he is rid of them 
finds he has another lot to fight. 

Poisoning and trapping are employed, 
but for me the trap is the best defense 
and there is just one trap to be consid- 
ered. It is the Maceabee which can be 
had widely at about 25 cents each. To 
set it, find where the gopher has thrown 
up dirt recently and open up the tunnel. 
Very often it branches in two directions, 
so set traps in each branch. Take the 
trap unset and insert in the runway and 
work it around so that it goes in freely 
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and well in. Then set it and push in 
gently. When nearly in place, put some 
fresh growth, grass or weeds, against 
the trigger, and if carrot tops are avail- 
able use them. In addition, I sprinkle 
dirt over the forward part of the trap 
and then partly darken the entrance. If 
carefully set, you will have your gopher. 
If set late, you will get him the next 
morning as gophers do most of their 
work early. 

It may be, however, that the gopher 
will spring the trap without getting 
caught. Then you have a problem which 
may take a number of settings and 
patience. In such a ease, with a knife 
enlarge the hole quite a little so that 
there is an open space around the trap. 
Then set as before. The reason for this 
is that when frightened by a sprung 
trap the gopher becomes wary and 
pushes a lot of dirt ahead of him. This 
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may be enough to set off the trap when 
the gopher is outside of its jaws. When 
the hole is enlarged, this dirt spreads 
sideways and the gopher is within reach 
of the jaws of the trap. I have never 
failed to get them. 


Summer Care of Corn 


ILLING corn is unnecessary and 

should be avoided because it may 
eut the roots of plants. Corn will stand 
erect with shallow, level cultivation. 

“Suckers” or “tillers”, the branches 
which develop at the main stalk of the 
corn plant, should not be disturbed. The 
function of the “tillers” is to nourish the 
plant, and smaller ears and less total 
yield will be the result if they are pulled 
or cut off. 

Planted in mid-May, early corn will 
mature at a time when the corn borer 
population is least abundant. However, 
the pests can be expected to attack later 
crops, and rotenone dusts are the best 
control method in the home garden. 

Early corn is seldom infested with 
corn earworm but the later varieties may 
be expected to suffer from this pest. 
The “oil can” treatment will give satis- 
factory control. Clean out an old oil 
ean, and fill with colorless, medicinal- 
quality mineral oil. Squirt a few drops 
of the oil into the silk channel three 
or four days after the silks appear—this 
is the time when the earworm gets in his 
work. Be sure to use mineral oil; ordi- 
nary lubricating oil may kill the tip of 
the ear and leave an unpleasant taste 
and odor. Special oils made with toxi- 
cants added to make them more effec- 
tive for the purpose are available, usu- 
ally sold under trade names. 

Having done all this, the gardener 
ean be pretty sure of a successful corn 
crop. The advantage of growing corn 
in the home garden is that it ean be 
picked when it is in its prime, and eaten 
when the experts say that it’s at its 
best—one-half hour after leaving the 
garden. The “thumbnail” test is the best 
way of telling when corn is ripe. Strip 
the husks from an ear and test a few 
kernels with the thumbnail. If the corn 
is in prime eating condition, a milky 
juice will be excreted. The kernels should 
be yellow in color and well-developed, 
but not doughy. 


Coleus From Seed 


By Frances Downina, ( Ala.) 


LMOST everyone thrills to the “won- 
A der what they will look like” phase 
of seed planting which only a 
packet of mixed seed can give. Too often 
we meet with disappointment from this 
experience, particularly in our gardens 
of annual flowers. 

However, with houseplant seed, no one 
but ourselves need suffer the pangs of a 
mediocre result. When friends come to 
eall, we can slip the ugly ducklings out 
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of sight whereas, in the bor- 
der, there they grow for all 
to see. 

There is, however, one sort 
of mixed seed that will delight 
even the most cynical and dis- 
illusioned of mixed seed fans. 
This is coleus, which is used in 
borders, window-boxes, and 
winter window gardens. Two 
varieties in particular give 
very lovely plants—the Rain- 
bow Hybrids and _ Coleus 
Glory. The first named has 
large leaves, leaning to rich 
dark colors, usually edged and 
centered with lighter shades. 

The Glory variety is all 
the name implies—glorious! 
shades of cream, pink, sal- 
mon, golden light bronze, 
apricot, and many others, 
mostly in light shades, with 
imazing and very lovely com- 
binations being found. The 
leaves in this group are 
smaller and very beautifully _ 
formed. 

From both of these varie- 
ties there will appear a small 
per cent of common green 
leaved sorts. But these are 
detected very early, usually 
as soon as the fourth true 
leaves appear, and can be 
discarded at onee. 

For planting coleus seed, a 
soil mixture of equal parts 
leaf mold and sand does very 





This photo of the snowplant, 
Schubert of Minden, Nevada, was 
graphs exhibited last fall at the 
Natural History in Chicago. The 
cally Sarcodes sanguinea, blooms 





red 


The way in which this hem- 
lock came to be where it is 
may suggest a new method 
of handling trees that are 
thought to be sensitive to ex- 
posure. Some seven or eight 
years ago a young fellow and 
I were picking stones from a 
newly cleared area. All of the 
trees, mostly hard maple, 
beech, ash, and “popple”, had 
been eut down and_ their 
stumps pulled out, except for 
three hemlocks which so took 
my eye that, good farming 
practice or not, I decided that 
they were to remain. It’s an 
outrageous business at best 
to cut down sound trees. 

We had been drawing the 
stones to the edge of the field, 
where they wouldn’t interfere 
with cultivation, but as the 
afternoon wore on we found 
that we’d have all we could do 
to finish the work that day, so 
we decided to save time by 
dumping the rest of the stones 
around the base of one of the 
hemlocks. 

Well, that’s the hemlock 


that is flourishing in my field 


made by Juainta now. The other two were 
one of 150 photo- 
Field Museum of 
snowplant, botani- 
in pine woods of 
western mountains in June and July, and is 


gone in a few years’ time— 
one uprooted by a high wind 
and the other dying just on 
general principles. 

It is my guess that the 
third hemlock survived be- 








well. Only the top layer of 
soil, one-quarter inch deep, 
needs to be sifted. Plant by broadeasting 
or in very shallow rows. Cover lightly. 
Keep warm and moist and in two weeks 
or thereabouts, the plants will begin to 
appear. Shade them lightly and trans- 
plant when the fourth true leaves ap- 
pear. This time, give the plants a richer 
soil—-one-third rich loam, one-third leaf 
mold and one-third sand. They will 
require shade until six to eight inches 


high, when, gradually, all of the morning 
sun may be given. Mature plants can 
do with sun during most of the day. 

If started in late summer, the plants 
will be just the right size to take up 
quarters in the winter window garden 
on the approach of cool weather. There, 
when friends admire your lovely coleus, 
you ean answer with pride, “Oh, I grew 
that from seed!” 


Rock Mulch for Hemlock 


By WALTER J. MUILENBURG, ( Mich.) 


HE Canada Hemlock (Tsuga cana- 

densis) is one of our most hand- 

some narrow-leaved evergreens. Its 
soft, ferny green, almost hiding the 
branches, is a feminine effect in a land- 
scape, unlike the masculine effect of the 
White Pine and the Norway Pine, which 
become more bold and rugged as they 
grow older. 

Out here, in northeastern Michigan, this 
hemloek is native. It is never, so far as 
I know, seen in pure stands, always 
nixed in with hardwoods. The tree is 
| to need such protection, and to be 
ible to stand the buffeting and burn- 
: of wind and sun when it is set off by 
lf. That would seem to be true, be- 
ise in nature it grows among other 
es. On the other hand, one rarely sees 
really good specimen in the woods, 





where the competition with faster grow- 
ing trees soon reduces the hemlock to a 
rather twisted and seraggly underling. 
The finest trees seem to stand at the edge 
of a clearing, where they have some pro- 
tection, and also have room to develop 
their characteristic form freely. 

The hemlock, however, does not al- 
ways need protection from sun and wind 
in order to grow successfully, as I dis- 
covered more or less by accident. I have 
one right in an alfalfa field, where the 
wind has an open sweep of more than 
half a mile from east to west, and some- 
thing like 40 rods from north to south. 
The tree is a beauty, some 25 to 35 feet 
tall, and it is in perfect condition. Every 
year it makes a good new growth, and I 
have seen no sign Of burning from win- 
ter sun. 


cause of the rock, a weight 
of several tons, which had 
been piled around it. It had grown 
up in heavy which conse- 
quently helped to make it more shallow- 
rooted, and in heavy shade, which helped 
to keep the soil cool and moist. Later, 
when the rest of the trees were removed, 
the rock gave the tree a good grip on 
the soil and made for a cool, moist root- 
run, as rock always does. It would seem 
that the top of the tree will get along 
in good shape so long as the roots have 
protection. 

This experience might be a _ worth- 
while basis for some experimenting with 
other trees which we consider hard to 
grow in the open. Such trees often are 
something of a nuisance in our plantings 
as they must be so surrounded with pro- 
tective neighbors that it is hard to get a 
good, satisfying look at them. It may be 
that an anchor of rock would solve the 
difficulty with some of them. 


woods, 


Creeping Zinnia 
By ANNA JOHANNING, (Kans.) 


ANVITALIA, or Creeping Zinnia, is 

such a cheerful looking little annual 
with its masses of small golden yellow 
flowers, dark purple or almost black cen- 
ter, and in double and single form. It is 
very attractive in its setting of spreading 
foliage much like a miniature zinnia. 
The plants, only 6 or 8 inches high, are 
prostrate and creeping in habit, and 
would be ideal in the rock garden. 
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Lily Breeding 


(Continued from page 357) 


known as T. A. Havemeyer. This is a 
striking and handsome lily that is 
easily grown in the garden. It sets no 
seed when self-pollinated, but it may be 
crossed with both of its parents making 
the crosses either way. The yellow va- 
riety, L. henryi citrinum should also 
be crossed with T. A. Havemeyer. L. 
sargentiae, L. leucanthum chloraster 
and L. regale have also been crossed 
with L. henryi and when available the 
resulting hybrids may be used in breed- 
ing this group. It will probably be time 
wasted for the beginner to cross other 
lilies with the above. 

L. formosanum and I. browni are 
trumpet lilies but they eross only with 
themselves and except for making selee- 
tions from seedlings to propagate vege- 
tatively, the beginner had better leave 
them alone. L. longiflorum, the Easter 
lily, also ordinarily fails to mate with 
other lilies. If the various forms of 
this lily now in the trade are crossed 
with each other some worthwhile plants 
will result. They should be grown out- 
doors in order that those lacking in 
hardiness may be eliminated. 


The candidum-chalcedonicum group. 
Lilium testaceum, one of the oldest lily 
hybrids, was derived from these two 
lilies over 100 years ago by an unknown 
European. It sets no seeds when selfed, 
but when crossed with L. eandidum 
Salonika some very beautiful seedlings 
have resulted. It should also be crossed 
with L. chaleedonicum. L. candidum, 
which ordinarily produces no_ seeds 
when self-pollinated, seeds freely when 
erossed with another clone [named va- 
riety]. There is enough variation in the 
progeny of such a eross to make it 
worthwhile to raise ecandidum seedlings. 

L. testaceum produces a rather small 
number of viable seeds and to raise 
enough seedlings to be worthwhile sev- 
eral dozen flowers should be pollinated. 
Some losses from basal rot may be ex- 
pected and as this group is susceptible 
to botrytis, spraying with Bordeaux 
mixture is advisable. 

It is very doubtful whether it is 
worthwhile to cross any of the lilies in 
this group with other species. 


The tigrinum group. Any lilies whieh 
will hybridize with L. tigrinum are in- 
eluded here. This group has possibili- 
ties for producing hybrids blooming in 
late summer after most other lilies have 
finished. Only a small percentage of 
L. tigrinum seeds will germinate, henee 
many pollinations should be made to 
make certain of enough seeds to be 


worthwhile. L. tigrinum x L. leiehtlini ‘ 


maximowiezi have been hybridized on 
several occasions and some interesting 
plants have been produced. L. eroceum, 
L. davidi and its variety willmottiae 
and varieties of L. umbellatum are other 
possibilities for erossing with L. ti- 
grinum, Other combinations, especially 
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of lilies related to the above, may be 
tried. 

The Pacifie Coast lilies are a popular 
group in their homeland, but in the East 
have been less tractable. They are a 
clannish lot and hybridize only with 
each other. Attempts to cross them 
with lilies from other regions of the 
world have been disappointing. L. par- 
dalinum, especially its robust variety 
giganteum, known also as the Sunset 
Lily, seems to do better in the East than 
other Pacific Coast species. For this 
reason it is probably the best parent to 
use in this group. L. parryi with its 
beautiful yellow color and L. humboldti 
and its variety magnificum are probably 
the best possibilities as parents. It 
would also be desirable to combine the 
beauty of L. washingtonianum with the 
vigor of L. pardalinum. The hybrids in 
this group already produced by the late 
David Griffiths should not be overlooked 
by those who wish to hybridize the 
western lilies. 

The actual crossing of lilies is very 
simple as the floral parts are large and 
accessible. With those lilies which fail 
to set seeds when self-pollinated emascu- 
lation, or the removal of the anthers, is 
unnecessary. An anther of the pollen 
parent is simply brushed over the stigma 
of the seed parent so: that considerable 
pollen adheres to it. If other compatible 
lilies are nearby the pollinated flower is 
covered with a paper sack to prevent in- 
sect pollination. A label on which is 
recorded the name of the pollen parent 
is attached to the flower stem. Lilies 
which set seeds to their own pollen must 
be emasculated. Shortly before the 
flower opens the petals are pried apart 
and the anthers removed. The flower 
may be pollinated at this time or later 
after it has opened naturally. The pro- 
tecting paper sack is removed in a few 
days after the flower has faded. 

In the fall the developing seed capsules 
should be watched, and as soon as they 
begin to split open they are harvested. 
If the seeds are brown they may be 
shelled out and after drying a few days 
they may be put in seed envelopes on 





Photo courtesy Rohm & Haas Co. 


Larva and adult of Mexican bean beetle 
must now be controlled with dusts or sprays 





which is recorded the parentage of the 


seed as follows: L. sargentiae x L. 
regale. 

Some of the later blooming lilies fail 
to ripen their seeds before a hard frost. 
Just before a hard frost is expected the 
stems are cut near the base and put in 
a pail of water in a warm light room or 
greenhouse where many of the capsules 
will complete their development. 

In the spring the seeds may be planted 
in seed flats or in the ground in ecold- 
frames. Shading is advisable. Many 
lilies come up. the first season, but some 
do not appear until the second spring. 
All should make two years growth in 
the seed flat or frame after which they 
may be planted out in nursery beds 
where they remain until they have flow- 
ered. The little seedlings will grow 
much faster and gain a year in flowering 
if watered every week or two with a 
complete fertilizer dissolved in water at 
the rate of an ounce to the gallon. 

The beginner should realize that not 
every hybrid lily he produces is worthy 
of a name. Only hybrids that are out- 
standing in merit and are distinet from 
and superior to existing lilies should be 
introduced. The hybrids that are to be 
introduced should be propagated vege- 
tatively and should have simple horticul- 
tural names and the stock to which the 
name is applied should consist of a 
single variety. 





Dig for Victory 


(Continued from page 355) 


may dry up, but it takes only a little 
moisture to start them off again, so be 
prepared to remove them with the rake 
in that event. Swing the scythe or 
sickle on weeds in the vicinity of the 
garden before they go to seed, and fat- 
ten up the compost pile with the lush 
growth. 


Mulching. The value of a summer 
mulch has long been appreciated by 
professional gardeners, and progressive 
orchardists are finding that a heavy 
layer of coarse litter spread beneath 
apple trees pays good dividends. In the 
garden the term and application may 
be somewhat confusing. <A ‘‘dust 
mulech’’ refers to the layer of fine dry 
soil an inch or so deep that comes from 
frequent hoeing, but mulching proper 
means a layer of organic material 
spread over the ground 2 to 4 inches 
thick. This serves several useful pur- 
poses. It conserves moisture if applied 
immediately after a rain or thorough 
watering, keeps the ground cool, pre- 
vents packing in the case of heavy soils, 
and smothers weeds. It need not be ap- 
plied until the plants are at least half- 
grown, and any needed fertilizer should 
be cultivated in just prior to mulching. 
Excellent materials for mulching are 
straw, salt marsh hay, half-rotted 
leaves, tobacco stems, and buckwheat 
hulls. Eventually most of this becomes 
incorporated into the soil to add to the 
essential humus. 
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O not be misled, this is not a story 
of an individual’s twenty-five 
years with gladiolus, but a much 

further reaching, more important tale of 
a quarter of a century of development 
of a flower and an organization that 
takes it as its first love. 

Those two or three horticulturists who, 
some eighty years ago, imported, grew 
here and showed gladiolus for the first 
time, started a little snowball rolling, 
which now is a national, aye an interna- 
tional organization of those whose par- 
ticular and all consuming hobby is 
eladiolus. The first showing was with 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
which perhaps may account for the rea- 
sonable conelusion that a “New England 
Gladiolus Society” should take “the lead, 
and break the trail to greater things. 

It is said that the New England Gladi- 
olus Society, twenty-five years ago, as- 
sumed a state name in its beginning for 
the benefit of the commercial growers. 
Here again, the original gladiolus pio- 
neers and those who first organized the 
New England Gladiolus Society would 
stand back in amazement at the results 
of their own creation. Today, 1944, the 
New England Gladiolus Society ean 
boast of a membership exceeding 3800, 
representing about every state in the 
United States and all the Canadian Prov- 
inces. Before the war, its membership 
also included those in many foreign 
countries. 

Of greatest importance are the twenty- 
eight affiliated gladiolus societies, widely 
spread across the country and cooperat- 
ing for the benefit of their favorite 
flower. These societies publish a variety 


Twenty-Five Years of Gladiolus 


By L. G. BRUGGEMANN 


President, New England Gladiolus Society 


of informative literature running from 
mimeographed bulletins to substantial 


annual publications. Most members of 


these affiliated societies also receive many 
of the various New England Gladiolus 
Society publications. 

The most important contribution to 
the cause is the Annual book, “The Gla- 
diolus,” now in its nineteenth year, which 
is published by the New England Soci- 
ety. Many members of affiliated societies 
participate in the enjoyment of this An- 
nual and the Supplements through indi- 
vidual affiliate membership. 

The 1944 Annual, like the preceding 
issues, represents a truly historical rec- 
ord of the advancement of the gladiolus. 
This year’s book is edited by James H. 
Odell of Wellesley Hills, Mass., who has 
given so much of his time unselfishly to 
the New England Gladiolus Society as 
trustee, chairman of trustees and as for- 
mer president. He may well be called 
the leading spirit of the New England 
Gladiolus Society and its affiliations. 
With profuse and beautifully printed 
illustrations, the 1944 “Gladiolus” re- 
ports a wide variety of experiences, ex- 
pert research material, interesting arti- 
cles by novices and amateurs, news of 
the shows, data about the winning vari- 
eties, and exclusive tables of standardi- 
zation and classification data. 

As the membership of the New England 
Gladiolus Society and affiliates comprises 
all classes of people who are interested 
in the flower, i.e. novices, amateurs, small 
growers, florists, large dealers and com- 
mercial growers, there is naturally a 
wealth of valuable material available to 
the “Gladiolus” editor. 





This picture, made at the first annual Gladiolus Conference in Pittsburgh last 
February, is of the following (left to right): Luther P. Benedict, former chairman 
of the Board of Trustees; W. O. Causer, associate chairman of the 25th Anniversary 
Exhibition Committee; L. G. Bruggemann, president; J. H. Odell, editor of “The 
Gladiolus”; and Ray Huntsman, chairman of the Board of Trustees 


It is perhaps notable, however, that 
the affairs of the New England Gladiolus 
Society are predominately directed by 
amateur enthusiasts, with a minimum of 
commercial growers on the board and 
committees. The amateur enthusiasts 
truly direct the society and its great an- 
nual show and the “pros” cooperate 
handsomely. That’s a very satisfactory 
arrangement to all. 

This story would not be complete with- 
out emphasis upon the shows. Many of 
the affiliate societies have excellent an- 
nual shows locally and for state areas. 
The New England Gladiolus Society will 
this year conduct its Twenty-Fifth Anni- 
versary show in Horticultural Hall, Bos- 
ton, on August 16 and 17. This show 
undoubtedly will be one of the finest ever 
held in the country, attracting exhibits 
from far and wide. Schedules of the 
show are available from the Society’s 
secretary, Albin K. Parker, Box 2, Nor- 
wood, Mass. 

No such extensive exhibition given ex- 
clusively of one flower would be possible 
without the cooperation of such an or- 
ganization as the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society which has spacious ex- 
hibition halls and the necessary staging- 
material which is at the disposal of the 
exhibition management without charge. 
The show is staged by an amateur com- 
mittee and it’s free to the public. 

Many famous gladiolus varieties were 
first exhibited at a New England Gladio- 
lus Society Show, going back to such old- 
timers as Mrs. F. C. Peters, Bleeding 
Heart, Mrs. Dr. Norton, Ethelvn and 
King Arthur to the more recent Surf- 
side, Prestige, King William and finally 
last year’s releases such as Minstrel, 
Spotlight, Connecticut Yankee, Marion 
Pearl and Phedra. 

The New England Gladiolus Society 
has had its ups and downs. Not too 
many years ago it very nearly succumbed 
to its difficulties, financial and otherwise. 
But plenty of hard work and the energy 
and service activities of its Board of 
Trustees have gradually placed the New 
England Gladiolus Society in an enviable 
position. Financially sound, it now has 
taken the lead to the general benefit of 
all gladiolus fans, and to further the in- 
terests throughout the entire world of 
this flower favorite. 

But let us give the real credit where 
eredit is due—to the gladiolus itself. 
This flower has an exceptional range of 
color, great beauty and many uses, with 
a tremendous appeal to the small 
grower, the specialist and the user. In 
fact, of all progress, the greatest during 
these twenty-five years has been in the 
development of the gladiolus flower to a 
state nearing perfection itself. 
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NEWS FROM 


CLUBS and SOCIETIES 


Conducted by 
DOROTHY BIDDLE, (Pleasantville, N. Y.) 





Judging Schools in Wartime? 


O many garden club activities. have 
been curtailed by the increasing out- 
side demands on members’ time, and 

by the stressing of work in and about Vic- 
tory gardens, that many states have simply 
put out of the picture for the time being 
the thought of judging schools. There are 
exceptions, however, and Texas is out- 
standing among these. This spring, Texas 
held a series of judging schools covering 
different sections of the National Council’s 
Five-Year-Plan. The attendance was very 
large at these schools, the enthusiasm ran 
high. It seemed to me that these judging 
schools gave to those attending them real 
inspiration and filled a craving for some- 
thine absorbing and tied in with definite 
interests. Some people get such outlet in 
going to the motion pictures, by reading 
novels, by playing bridge. Those who feel 
critical of garden clubs for carrying on 
these non-food-producing activities (and 
there are many such!) may well give 
thought to this. If there were no meetings 
save those devoted to vegetable garden 
work, the attendance at garden club meet- 
ings would drop far lower than it has al- 
ready done, 

The Texas system of handling these 
schools seems to me to be far in advance of 
what other states have done. The state 
president appoints a chairman of judging 
schools (and lectures). This demanding 
office has been held for several years by 
Mrs. William A. Zant, 3429 Dorothy Lane 
South, Fort Worth, who has done a won- 
derful job for her state. In touch with 


the clubs all over the state, Mrs. Zant 
finds out where schools might be put, on. 
She finds a satisfactory combination of 
qualified speakers to cover the required 
subjects. These speakers are usually 
brought to Texas from a distance, many 
from the East, and so to keep expenses 
down, a series of schools is held all over the 
state. Mrs. Zant works out all the details 
of the speakers’ travel connections, so 
that the tours through Texas run. like 
clockwork. The cost to each group is far 
lower than it would be if the schools were 
individually planned by the different cities 
at different times. I know that within a 
very short time Texas will have more na- 
tionally accredited judges than any other 
state, with the possible exception of New 
York, where judging schools have been 
held annually for many years. 

Oklahoma is fortunate in having its 
State University interested in these judg- 
ing schools. The interest is more than 
skin deep, too—it goes right into the 
University’s pocketbook, The University 
has sponsored—and paid the bills for— 
judging schools, to which people go to 
Norman from all parts of the state. It 
will not be long before Oklahoma, too, has 
a good list of women equipped to go out 
and judge flower shows. As such shows 
have become almost a way of life in many 
American communities, it is certainly 
helpful to have trained people to judge 
them. 

That will raise’ the 
America’s flower shows. 


standard of 





Money from Christmas Cards 


AST year the Garden Club of Virginia 

designed a beautiful Christmas card. 
Through the various clubs of the state, 
these cards were sold for 25 cents each, I 
think, and the net return to the Garden 
Club of Virginia was almost a thousand 
dollars. I have tried to get one of these 
cards, to show those of you who are in- 
terested in raising money for your or- 
ganization, but there isn’t even one to be 
had. However, there is no need to see 
this card. Isn’t the idea enough? 

If you start early, and get a good de- 
sign, something simple, with a very brief 
word on it of what it is, I am sure you 
can sell large numbers. But remember that 
people begin buying their Christmas ecards 
months before the holiday itself, and have 
the cards available early in the fall. 

While we are on the subject of Christ- 
mas, here are topics for December meet- 
ings for garden clubs, taken from a half 
dozen of this year’s programs which have 
come to my desk : 

Christmas Customs Around the World 
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(Hawthorn Garden Club, Jefferson City, 
Mo.) ; Hortoquiz on Christmas and Legend 
of the Christmas Rose (Hillhouse Garden 
Club, Calhoun, Georgia) ; Door and Mantel 
Decorations) Community Garden Club, 
Alamosa, Colorado) ; “Shining for Christ- 


mas” (Garden Club of Murfreesboro, 
Spode plates showing 
primroses in pastel 
colors were hung. on 


black velvet to form a 
unique background for 
Mrs. A. C. U. Berry’s ex- 
hibit of hybrid 
primulas of European 


named 
origin which she ex- 
hibited at the American 
Primrose Society’s an. 
nual show, held in Port- 
land, Ore., April 12-13. 
Mrs. Berry is famous for 
her primulas 





Tennessee) ; Christmas Birds in the Gar- 


den (Milford, N. H., Garden Club); 
Make Tray Gifts of hardy candies, as old- 
fashioned corsages, for Children’s Hospi- 
tal (Four Seasons Garden Club, Missouri). 

So many clubs have used the idea I 
presented a year ago, of having a Christ- 
mas meeting devoted to bells, that the 
Christmas bell must have rung gaily at 
many and many a club meeting. 


Green Thumb Garden Contest 


HE National Victory Garden Institute 
is sponsoring a country-wide Green 
Thumb contest in which War Bonds and 
other prizes will be awarded the winners. 
The national prize in an adult contest 
will be a $1,000 War Bond. For children, 
$100 War Bonds will be awarded national 
winners in the elementary and high school 
groups, and the national elementary win 
ner will also receive the original Walt 
Disney Green Thumb cartoon. Trophies 
and ribbons will be awarded also to state 
winners in both adult and youth contests. 
Awards will be made on the basis of 
Green Thumb Contest Record Books, which 
will be available through state organiza- 
tions cooperating with the Institute. Com- 
plete information may be obtained from 
the National Victory Garden Institute, 
598 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y., 
or the General Field office of the Institute 
at 188 W. Randolph Street, Chicago, IIli- 
nois, B, S. Pickett, director. 


American Rock Garden Society 
Officers 


T the annual meeting of the American 
Rock Garden Society, held on May 20 
at “Tumbling Waters”, the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. Walter D. Blair of Tarrytown 
N. Y., the following officers were elected 
President, Arthur Hunt Osmun, Plainfield, 
N. J., to succeed Mr. Blair; vice-presi 
dents: Mrs. G. R. Marriage, Colorado; 
Miss Elizabeth Gregory Hill, Va.; Mrs 
C. I. De Bevoise, Conn.; Roland D. Gam 
well, Wash.; Dr. H. H. M. Lyle, N. Y.; 
Dr. Ira N. Gabrielson, Washington, D. C. 
Other officers are as follows: Secretary, 
Walter D. Blair; treasurer, Mrs. George 
F. Wilson, Penna.; and the directors: A. C. 
Pfander, N. Y., Kurt W. Baasch, N. Y.; 
and Leonard J. Buck, N. J. 


Summer Audubon Courses 


HE first summer sessions to be con- 
ducted at the Audubon Nature Center, 
Greenwich, Conn., will be held this year at 
four different times from July 10 to Sep- 
Through these courses the Cen- 


tember 2. 
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Date 


July 1-2 
July 18-21 
Champaign Co. Fair 
July 30 
August 5- 6 
August 6 Nebraska Gladiolus Society 
August 11-12 
August 12-13 


of Commerce 
August 12-13 


August 12-13 

Club 
August 12-13 
Augusr 15-16 Verdun Gladiolus Club 
August 16-17 


August 17-19 
August 18-19 


August 19 
August 19-20 


Montana Gladiolus Society 


Co. Auditorium 
August 19-21 
August 20-21 
Building 
August 23 Maine Gladiolus Society 
August 25-26 
Temple Auditorium 
August 26-27 
Sept. 1-2 
Cortland Co. Fair 





Summer Gladiolus Shows 


Sponsoring Organization 


Oklahoma Gladiolus Society 
Regional Illinois Gladiolus Society (Amateur only), 


Regional Illinois Gladiolus Society, 
International Harvester Hall 
Maryland Gladiolus Society, High School Auditorium 


Simcoe County Gladiolus Society 
Indiana Gladiolus Society, Wabash Chamber 


Northern Regional Illinois Gladiolus Society, 
Garfield Park Conservatory 
Tri-State Gladiolus Society, Wellsville Gladiolus 


Pacific Northwest Gladiolus Society, 
County, Floral Hall, Forest Park 
New England Gladiolus Society, 2 

Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
Illinois Gladiolus Society State Show, 
Momence Gladiolus Festival 


Regional Empire State Gladiolus Society 
Ohio State Gladiolus Society (State Show) M. O’Neil 


Wisconsin Gladiolus Society, 
Minnesota Gladiolus Society, 
Eastern New York Gladiolus Society, Masonic 
No. Central Regional Illinois Gladiolus Society 


Empire State Gladiolus Society (State Show), 


List by courtesy of the New England Gladiolus Society 


Place 


Enid, Okla. 
Urbana, Il. 


Springfield, Il. 


Havre de Grace, 
Md. 

Omaha, Nebr. 

Simcoe, Ont., 


Wabash, Ind. 


Can. 


Chicago, Ill. 
Wellsville, Ohio 
Snohomish 


Everett, Wash. 


Verdun, Quebec 


5th Anniversary, Boston, Mass. 


Momence, Iil. 
Kalispell, Ind. 
Elmira, N. Y. 
Akron, Ohio 


West Allis, Wisc. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Wisconsin State Fair 
First National Bank 


Waterville, Me. 
Whitehall, N. Y. 


Ottawa, II. 
Cortland, N. Y. 








ter aims to arouse public interest in the 
protection of wildlife and other natural 
resources. The courses will be elementary 
and will be under the direction of Dr. 
Richard L. Weaver, Educational Director 
at the Center. He will be assisted by a 
staff. Full particulars may be obtained 
from the Audubon Nature Center, 1006 
Fifth Avenue, New York 28, N. Y. 


Brooklyn Botanic Garden Director 


R. GEORGE S. AVERY, Professor of 

Botany, Connecticut College, New Lon- 
don, Conn., has been appointed Director of 
the Brooklyn (N. Y.) Botanic Garden to 
fill the vacancy caused by the death of Dr. 
C. Stuart Gager on August 9, 1943. Dr. 
Avery’s appointment is effective July 1 of 
this year. 


POT POURRI 


In Tucumcari, New Mexico, the garden 
club buys the vases for one popular class 
at their flower show, and then raffles off 
the arrangements made in them after the 
show. Makes a lot more than the cost of 
the vases—and what fun! How about hav- 
ing some smart man auction off the ar- 
rangements in the club’s vases? That 
would be fun, too, and profitable! 


* * * 


In the year book of the Garden Study 
Club of Houston, Texas, one of the unusual 
features is a chart of the dates when the 
members are expected to arrange the 





flowers in the U. S. O. club rooms. No one 
can forget what date she is responsible for 
when it is right there in print. The chair- 
man for each day and her committee are 
listed. That is a thought to bear in mind 
when you are planning next year’s book for 
your club, 


Glaneing through the year book of the 
Garden Club of Tipp City (Ohio), I find 
the program for one meeting is: “An Old 
Pest Becomes a War Baby”, to be pre- 
sented by one of the club members. Now 
what in the world is that about? If I 
were a member of the club, I’d certainly 
go and hear. 


~~ * * 


Alamosa (Colorado) garden club mem- 
bers want to find a garden play in which 
the characters are flowers and trees that 
talk but do not sing. Can anyone help 
them out? 





3@’ GARDEN CLUBS 
e) ATTENTIONS 


Every Garden Club will be 
interested in our group sub- 
6cription plan. Write today 
for full details to 
GARDEN CLUB 
DEPARTMENT 


FLOWER GROWER 


Albany, N. Y. 






99 N. Broadway 





Round Robin Club News 


Conducted by 


Marion P. THomas 


1518 Kemble Street, Utica, N. Y. 


RECENT letter said, “I do not quite 
A understand about the Robins. Just 

how do they work? I picked up a 
copy of FLOWER GROWER at a news stand 
and read your column. They sound inter- 
esting. How does one become a member ?” 
One letter asked, “If as I understand one 
has to be introduced by a member, how 
can one meet such a member ?” 


The Robins are too democratic for that. 
No one has to be sponsored and there is 
no “black balling.” Anyone interested in 
any of the 45 subjects already offered, or 
ready to start a new one, may become a 
member of one or more Robins. There are 
just two MUSTS. Forward Robins within 
four (4) days and mail a courtesy card to 
the director stating date and to whom it 
was mailed. Of course, no due stamps 
should ever appear on a Robin. 

Not infrequently an applicant writes, 
“Tf I qualify and am allowed to become 
a member 1 promise to obey all rules.” 
That’s the spirit that makes for success 
and smooth flying. But, except for the 
advanced groups, qualifications are very 
elastic. All can still learn and those just 
beginning are of course welcomed. 

One director has written, “I find the let- 
ters of beginners with all their questions 
more interesting than those who are al- 
ready growing exhibition specimens.” 

Another director wrote recently, “I’m 
getting peeved.” Why? Because his three 
Robins were flying somewhere and no ecards 
had been mailed to tell him where. A mem- 
ber of one of those Robins had just writ 
ten me, “Our director is wonderful. He’s 
a regular encyclopedia of information.” 
Why be thoughtless and treat him with 
lack of courtesy? 

Some one got the idea that cards need 
not be sent unless a Robin is lost. That’s 
all wrong. If cards are sent as they should 
be Robins will not get lost unless by acci- 
dent. There appears to be some loss of 
mail, I find my cards sending new names 
to directors are not always received. In 
times like these we must de velop extra pa- 
tience and all help. 

From a Robinite, “I for one can say I’ve 
found the Round Robins a veritable treas- 
ure chest of information. I only wish I 
had a secretary to take down all the notes 
I would like to keep for future reference! 
I am sorry I didn’t get started with them 
sooner. So many of the little details that 
are often left out of magazine articles are 
brought out in the letters and it is so 
often some seemingly small detail that may 
spell success or failure.” 

There: is one subject, not desirable for 
a separate. Robin, but most necessary for 
all to give much practical thought and 
action to—soil conservation. In the usual 
spendthrift ways of Americans, top soil 
has been used up, sometimes covered up 
and often sold with no thought whether 
the land is being ruined. Fortunately, at 
last, farmers are refusing to sell their good 
dirt. Florists say it is impossible to buy 
it. Of course, the ‘top soil which is the 
only part that can sustain plant life 
should not be removed ‘but increased by 
fertilizers and humus. As at least three- 
fourths of our members live on farms and 
in small towns this is certainly a vital 
question for all of them to study. 
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Late Lilacs Wanted 


Will someone please name the 
twelve latest blooming French hybrid 
lilacs? At almost 5000 feet altitude, 
my common lilaes grow fine, but sel- 
dom bloom due to late spring frosts. 
I would like some of each color 
class.—(Mrs.) G. E. Dyer, (Nebr.) 


Crinum Culture Details Wanted 


I would like some information on 
the care and culture of Crinums. I 
have a nice healthy bulb but it did 
not bloom. Does it require full or 
partial sun, what kind of soil, water, 
etc. ?—(Mrs.) A, C, Vieru, (Ia.) 


In Search of Ivies 


Where may I buy the Ivies sub- 
marginata and marginata variegata ? 
Is any book or pamphlet published 
that is devoted to ivies alone? Do 
ivies grow better in shade or in open 
sunlight ?—Mary E, WILLIAMS, ( Md.) 


Who Grows Double Oxalis? 


Please publish a request for a source 
of Oxalis, Double Bermuda Buttercup 
(O. cernua ff. pl. I believe).—C. R. 
WortuH, ( Md.) 


Rare Plants Wanted 


one furnish sources of 
Episcia chontalensis, 
fulgida, E. coccinea, 


Can some 
these plants: 
E. cupreata, E. 


garden questions. 
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NFORMATION, Please! Readers want your help with these puzzling 
If you have had experience with the plant or 
problems mentioned, kindly send your answer in a letter to the Editor. 
As many letters as possible will be used on this page. 


and Cyperus alternifolius, var. vari- 
egatus, a variegated form of the com- 
mon Umbrella Plant.—A. A. Lone- 
MIRE, (Calif.) 


White Lady Mac Begonia 


I am looking for the white Lady 
Mac Begonia, also the double form of 
Lady Mac. I’m not referring to the 
double pink Westport Beauty or the 
Red Geneva Beauty. Could anyone 
give sources of this type of begonia? 
—RosIna GEN, (Nebr.) 


Begonia Blossoms Drop Off 


Why do all the staminate blooms on 
my Mrs. Townsend begonia fall off be- 
fore opening? The pistillate or female 
blooms open nicely. I do not have this 
trouble with a bronze leaved ever- 
blooming type in the same room.— 
SALLIE C, JOHNSTON, (Ky.) 


Night Blooming Jasmine 


Where can I get a Night Blooming 
Jasmine? Mine was frozen and I tried 
several places to obtain this plant 
with no results. I purchased mine 
from Dreer’s, but they do not have 
any more.—(Mrs.) Wiutta_  ELy, 
(N. J.) 


Who Grows White Eggplant? 


I am very anxious to learn where I 
can obtain seed of the white eggplant. 
My family grew them in our garden 
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for several years but finally got out 
of them. They are very delicious and 
resemble the purple eggplant in shape 
but are much = smaller—RuBy_ E. 
LAKENMACHER, (Texas) 
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Kalanchoe Flowers Off Color 


How can I restore color to the blos- 
soms of my Kalanchoe? I have twice 
tried growing this plant from cut- 
tings, and although I get fine plants 
covered with buds, the flowers are 
only a pale sickly pink.— (Mrs.) WM. 
E. Hute, (N. Y.) 


"rN "AND "AD "nS 


Corn Doesn’t Pop 


I raised quite a quantity of pop 
corn last fall but cannot get it to pop. 
It just cracks open. Can any reader 
tell me how old it must be before it 
pops?—A. C. Smiru, ( Mich.) 


fAD *AD *ND 


Locusts as Bee Plants 


*N 


Does the Honey Locust flower have 
more sweetness for the use of the bees 
than that of the Black Locust? And 
why is it called Honey Locust ?— 
(Mrs.) Litoyp Watson, (Wash.) 
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Lemon Balm Wanted 


a) 


I would like to purchase a Melissa 
officinalis, and wonder if any reader 
can tell me where it can be obtained.— 
(Mrs.) F, Tyrout, (Wisc. ) 
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Soot Improves Foliage Color 


Answering Mrs, S. Kuchta (Mich.) May 

Soot is a good fertilizer. I have used it 
on the garden border and on some pot 
plants like poinsettia, It gives a noticeable 
newness and brightness to the foliage. Too 
much may be harmful as I found out with 
aster plants. The plants were, quite young 
and the amount of soot used was too much 
for them. A scattering of soot, as with 
ashes, will not injure, but will help plant 
growth when used with precaution —RENA 
BAUER, (Wisc. ) 


Flowers at Churchill Downs 


Answering Mrs. S. Kuchta (Mich.) May 

I learned the other day from one of the 
directors of Churchill Downs that some 
years ago a noted bulb grower from Hol- 
land visited the gardens at Churchill 
Downs in Louisville. He told the man in 
charge of the gardens that soot was won- 
derful for tulips—intensified the coloring. 
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Evidently this advicé has borne excel- 
lent results for nowhere else have I ever 
seen such gorgeous colorings. The men in 
charge of these gardens do a big job in a 
wonderful manner. 

Probably the carbon element in soot does 
the trick.—Mary SuLIsse Howe, (Ind.) 


The Tomato Grand Rapids 


Answering Grace S. Crumbaugh (IIl.) 
April 

This variety is listed by seedsmen under 
numerous names, the most popular being 
Ponderosa or Beefsteak. The plants com- 
monly attain a spread of 7 to 9 or 10 feet 
under favorable conditions. The fruits are 
usually borne in clusters of 3 to 5. The 
fruits are large to extremely large. They 
are usually rather flat but fairly deep and 
often oval in transverse cross-section. The 
fruits commonly weigh 9 to 16 ounces and 
sometimes as much as two pounds. They 
are usually 34 inches broad and 24 inches 
thick but are sometimes much larger. The 
fruits are deep pink. As to yield this 


depends on a number of factors as _ soil, 
fertilizer and culture-—NORMAN CAMERON, 
(Canada ) 


Top Set Onions 


I don’t know of any top set onions as 
described. by Miss Irene Hastings in the 
May Queries, although I looked for such 
an onion some fifty years ago. 

I have a 60-foot row of top set onions 
that have been planted for fifteen to 
twenty years. We are very fond of the 
early tender scallions. These are pulled 
off from the clumps or split off with a fork. 
They should be mounded or mulched very 
early in the spring to bleach and increase 
their length. 

The top sets are formed during the 
summer, and are ready to set out in Sep- 
tember. Make a furrow as for plantil 
corn or beans, possibly a little deeper, an 
drill the sets in about as thinly as yor 
would beans, selecting a place where they 
will not be disturbed. 

The following spring thin out as many 
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as you need. This thinning can be con- 
tinued from year to year as they multiply 
and make clumps sufficiently large to fill 
up a row. 

The top sets are usually thrown away 
or given to anyone who wishes them. We 
will be pleased to save them for Miss Hast- 
ings, if she wishes some this summer. The 
seed catalogues say little about them, I 
suppose because they only make one sale.— 
B. G. Pratt, (N. J.) 


Dykes’ “The Genus Iris” 


Answering Mrs. Wm. McCombe ( Mass.) 
May 


The monograph of “The Genus Iris” by 
Dykes is available in this country, unless 
conditions have changed within the last 
few months. It-is published in this coun- 
try by the University of Chicago Press at 

53.50.—C. W. Woop, ( Mich.) 


Answering Mrs. Wm. MecCombe ( Mass.) 
May 


A copy of Dykes’ “Genus Iris” is in the 
collection of the Lloyd Library and Mu- 
seum located here in Cincinnati, Ohio. 
This library has one of the largest collec- 
tions of rare botanical books and journals 
in the country. 

On checking this volume I find that it 
was published by the Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, Fetter Lane, London, E. C. 
Some of the agents listed were: William 
Wesley & Son, 28 Essex Street, Strand, 
London, and the University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago, Ill. In the 1938 catalogue 
of W. G. Foyle, Ltd., of London, it was 
listed at about $50.00 and no doubt now 
is demanding a much higher price. 

This publication deals strictly with the 
species of the Genus Iris and does not give 
any information on horticultural varie- 
ties in which the average Iris grower 
would be most interested. Each species 
has the botanical description, with its na- 
tive habitat, and references are given to 
other writers on the same subject, as well 
as a list of collectors and where they 
found specimens of the variety. Dykes 
“Handbook of Garden Irises” would fur- 
nish the necessary data required for 
species. This was published at a later date 
and no doubt can be still purchased new, 
or a second hand copy can be bought at a 
much more reasonable price than the 
“Genus.” 

The references quoted by Dykes in his 
“Genus Iris”, can only be located in a 
specialized library such as Lloyd Library. 
The average library can be of little use for 
locating such data.—C. A. WEDDIGEN, 
(Ohio) 


’ 


Red Spinach Runs Wild 
Answering Ruth Haywood (N. Y.) May 


Some years ago, I obtained seed of the 
ted spinach, Atriplex hortensis cupreata, 
from England, and we were greatly taken 
with its attractiveness from the time, in 
arly spring, of the appearance of reddish 
ink foliage until late fall when it stood a 

rd high with bright green leaves, pur- 
lish stems and pink seed pods. In fact, 

lady visitor, admiring it at that time, 
ggested that an avenue of it from the 
idway to the heuse would be really 
beautiful. Perhaps! But I soon found that 
If not controlled it would take the garden, 
k, stock and barrel. During the last 
ir or so I seem to have it under control 
last, but extermination appears to be 
ut of the question and at this date seed- 
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lings are popping up in unoccupied holes 
and corners. I will be happy to supply 
your reader with seeds in the fall but natu- 
rally have no seeds saved at present.— 
W. E. H. Porter, (N. D.) 


Ornamental Red Spinach 


Answering Ruth Haywood (N. Y.) May 


Plants of Red Spinach are sold by Vil- 
lage Hill Nursery, Williamsburg, Mass.— 
NaomI M. INGALLS, ( Vt.) 


Answering Ruth Haywood (N. Y.) May 


Red Spinach is offered by W. A. Toole, 
Baraboo, Wisconsin.— BIRNEY MARBLE, 
(Mich. ) 


Making a Strawberry Barrel 
Answering Marion 8, Cleveland (Ill.) May 


Use a large wine barrel, 42 gallon size. 
Beginning 10 inches from the bottom, bore 
2-inch holes in a row, spaced about 12 
inches apart. Fill barrel to the top with 
rich soil. Water it and let it settle. Put in 
more soil to make the top rounded. Put one 
plant in each hole and a half a dozen on 
the top. The total number of plants used 
is about 30. Though it is difficult to water, 
put little tilt-up platforms made from old 
berry boxes in each hole and water each 
hole once or twice weekly. Two barrels 
supply a family of three—C. O. A. 
KRAMER, (IIl,) 





Where to Get Lavender Cotton 


Answering C. A. Thayer (Iowa) May 


Lavender Cotton is sold by the Mitchell 
Nurseries, Barre, Vermont.—NaomIi M. 
INGALLS, ( Vt.) 


The Village Hill Nursery, Williamsburg, 
Mass., have Santolina in four varieties, 
and also purple sweet basil (Ocimum pur- 
purem).—(Mrs.) J. Ropert CHRISMON, 
(N. C.) 





A Modest California Claim 


Answering Mary Larkin Cook (Ind.) April 


Move to southern California and throw 
your geraniums in vacant lots. Don’t 
cover with soil or water and the lot will 
be covered with geraniums.—EpITH B. 
MacLACHLAN, (Calif.) 


Preparing Geraniums for Winter 


I’ve never had luck saving old geranium 
plants. I take two to six inch slips off the 
old plants in September, pot them directly 
in good garden loam, keep them out of di- 
rect sunlight for about two weeks and 
keep them moist during this time. Some- 
times I apply a little Vigoro once a month 
and my geraniums bloom for me all winter 
until I set them out in spring. If you 
have much rain during fall, it will help 
prevent slips rotting instead of rooting to 
let them dry for an hour or so before pot- 
ting.—(Mrs.) W. C. Parstey, (Ia.) 


Geraniums need to be “pot bound” if 
they are to grow and bloom in the house. 
If you would remove just a little of the 
top soil and add new, instead of repotting, 
I believe you will be able to carry your 
Geraniums through the winter. The soil 
should not be very rich, nor overly damp. 
—(Mrs.) J. B. Crart, ( Miss.) 


Pink and Red Passion Flowers 


Answering Charles R. Parks (Ind.) April 
Francis E. Lester, Watsonville, Cali- 
fornia, lists the red Passion Flower, Passi- 
flora manicata, also a pink Passiflora mol- 
lissima.—(Mrs.) L. I. Batrp, (Mich. ) 


The Aztec Bean 


Answering Joseph Winkler (Ohio) May 

Aztec Bean can be bought from Roh- 
bock’s Sons, Provo, Utah.—JoHn Mc- 
BLAINE, (Pa.) 














For Better Vegetables from Your Victory Garden 


use MECHLINGS GPE) R-GO spray rowner 


ee ee 


A fungicide that controls diseases on plants, SPOR-GO contains ina 
more efficient chemical form over twice as much copper as commer- 
cial Bordeaux. With spreading and adhesive agents blended in, 
SPOR-GO covers more uniformly and is more resistant to weather. 
Its smooth protective film is more persistent, more toxic to fungi; but 
it is less likely to injure very tender vegetation. 





FOR SALE AT ( 
DEALERS IN 


GARDEN SUPPLIES Early and late blight On potatoes, tomatoes 
‘ Anthracnose, Leaf Spot On cucumber el 

and Mildew squash . inane 
Leaf Spot and On beets, carrots, 
Mildew Parsnips, spinach 
Downy Mildew On lettuce 
Powdery Mildew, 
Black Spot, and Leaf 
Spot On roses 








Ree 


Blight - MILDEW « Leaf Spot 


One ounce makes 244 gallons of Finished Spray 
16 oz. Canister (makes 40 gals.) 75¢ 
Also in 4 lb. bags for larger users, / 


Controls | 








MECHLING BROS. CHEMICALS 


Division of General Chemical Company 
12 S. 12th STREET, PHILADELPHIA; PA; 











WILL BEAR LUSCIOUS 
BERRIES FIRST YEAR 


Enjoy juicy, ripe, full flavored 
strawberries right from your own 
garden. Easily grown, these strong 
plants bear a small crop the first 
year—an abundant one the second. 
5 Best-of-Their-Kind Varieties 
ALL STRONG, POTTED PLANTS. 
For August delivery, which is the 
proper time for planting. 
FAIRFAX (EARLY). A_ Prolific 
bearer. Exceptionally firm. 
BIG JOE (MIDSEASON). Extraor- 
dinarily large, full flavored. 
CHESAPEAKE (LATE). An extra 
large, symmetrical beauty. 
All above, $6.25 for 50, $12.50 per 100 
MASTODON (EVERBEARING). 
From summer right through late fall. 


$7.50 for 50 $15 per 100 | 


ALPINE STRAWBERRY 

A Two-Purpose Novelty 
Plant in flower borders or beds and 
enjoy delicious berries all summer. 
Red fruits similar to the Wild 
Strawberry. 


$4 for 50 plants $8 per 100 


amps aber 


132-138 Church St., Dept. F, New York 8 


Suburban Stores: Newark, N. J. 
White Plains, N.Y. Englewood,N. J. 
Stamford, Conn. Hempstead, L. 1. | 























GIANT PANSIES 
Beautiful colors and markings. 
Finest Swiss strain....Pkt. 25c 
FREE Guide for Vegetable and Flower 
Gardeus, new varieties and culture. 


Dept. F Zone | 


CAMPBELL SERRSIar* 


PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 





K5ulbs 


for Fall Planting 


Conley’s Oregon Grown 


DUTCH IRIS 


Bulbs produce perfect 
spring gardens. Get the 
fresh TOP-SIZE bulbs 
direct from our farms. 
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Large DUTCH IRIS Bulbs in 
light blue, dark blue, 
yellow, white. 


24 Bulbs, *1.40 postpaia 


(6 each of 4 named varieties) 


100 Bulbs, $5.25 postpaia 


(25 each of 4 named varieties) 


KAAS Send for complete Bulb Catalog 
y : illustrated in color 


CONLEYS Blossom Zaum 


BOX 386A, EUGENE, OREGON 
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The left arrangement by Mrs. George J. Hirsch is not merely “cute”; it’s well designed 


and would be equally fine whether three times as large, or half the size. This is equally 


true of Mrs. Philip Erhorn’s arrangement (right) made principally of Grape Hyacinths 


Miniature Arrangements 


By DOROTHY BIDDLE and DOROTHEA BLOM 


[~*~ VEN in these times, miniature ar- 
+a? rangements continue to be a favor- 

ite class in flower shows. Almost 
all shows offer this class, and invariably 
there is a large response. What is a 
miniature? Why does it have so large 
an appeal? How much real value does 
it have in the field of flower arrangement 
generally? With so many people show- 
ing an interest in the miniature through 
shows, we have been foreed to reflect 
over these questions. 

The “Handbook of Flower Show 
Judging” of the National Couneil of 
State Garden Clubs says: “A miniature 
arrangement is one which reproduces in 
miniature the effect (in both container 
and flowers) of a flower arrangement of 
larger size.” It suggests that the ar- 
rangement should not exceed 3 inches 
in any dimension, that a vase three 
inches high and three inches wide, for 
instance, is not miniature. The dimen- 
sions for miniature should be clearly 
specified on a schedule for flower shows. 
There should be, perhaps, a second class 
for “small arrangements not exceeding 6 
to 8 inches.” 

We see, then, that a miniature ar- 
rangement is, for all practical purposes, 
a large one we might be looking at 
through a reducing glass. It has the 
same characteristics as a large arrange- 
ment: its distinction lies in its diminu- 
tive size, 
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The appeal of the miniature is two- 
fold. There is always a strong appeal 
for that which is truly miniature, of a 
Lilliputian world as distinct from the 
merely small. Also, miniatures are 
economical of both time and materials. 
Busy people with no gardens or few 
flowers can participate in the challenge 
of doing superior work. Even an urban 
gardener with a window box éan partici- 
pate in flower arrangement. 

In the home, the miniature is without 
question the least easily usable form of 
flower arrangement. Even an almost 
perfect miniature arrangement placed 
on a corner of the mantel or on a book- 
case adds nothing to the room; it is in- 
significant and lost. Unless it is given 
a setting in seale with it, such as a 
screen or a frame or still life, the 
miniature is not an adequate decorative 
unit in the larger world of the home. 

If we are not going to go to the 
trouble of making an appropriate set- 
ting for a miniature arrangement we 
might just as well save ourselves the 
effort of making one for home use. 


However, if we do enjoy the appeal of 


the Lilliputian and are willing to give it 
the proper setting, the making of these 
wee compositions ean affect the quality 
of our work in general. 

Working on an unfamiliar seale ean 
make us more aware of proportions, the 
relation of lines and masses, the develop 
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Don’t discard twigs broken from shrubs or garden 
plants. Dip them, in ROOTONE and set them 
in the soil to root. At your dealers. 
“4 oz. 25¢ 2 oz. $1.00 
Write for Booklet 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT CO. 
Horticultural Div. F-64 Ambler, Pa. 


7 








CARDEN TRACTOR & 
POWER MOWER 









the Estate 
Owner. 
GRAVELY 
MFG. CO. 
Box 707 
Dunbar, W. Va. 

























CHOICE i 
ASSORTED ss 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED! 


7 strong, selected Texas Cactus plants 
(not seeds) sent postpaid for just $1.00! 
Ideal for rock gardens, borders, or pot 
culture. Great novelty. Send $1.00 today! 
Naughton Farms, Inc., Dept. 23-F, Waxahachie, Texas 











If you have a lawn or 
garden, keep a can of 
Cyanogas on hand. This 
gas-producing powder 
will solve your ant prob- 
lem. The spouted canis —s - 
specially designed for treating ant nests. A 
pinch will kill all ants in nest—Z/nstantly! 
SPECTACULARLY EFFECTIVE! Easy to apply. 
A little goes along way. Drug, hardware, seed 
stores carry Cyanogas or can get it for you. 


30c-ENOUGH TO KILL A MILLION ANTS 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 




















ment of design. It is a little like looking 
at larger work in a mirror; the slightly 
unfamiliar aspect*can make us more 
seeing, more objective. Artists some- 
times look at a piece of work through a 
reducing glass to get a “fresh” critical 
approach. We, with our miniatures, 
might easily benefit by looking through a 
magnifying glass to watch the quality of 
miniature work. 

Because of its size, the design and ma- 
terial tends to be simpler in a miniature, 
and this helps us carry out the ideas 
we would like to apply to large arrange- 
ments. In the miniature, often one stem 
may do what several stems do in a large 
arrangement, yet the thing we are doing 
is the same. The enforced simplification 
of the miniature may bring much needed 
simplifying of large arrangements. 





Even when garden flowers are scarce, one 
may make miniature arrangements, such as 
this one by Mrs. S. J. Cohen 


To benefit most from working in minia- 
ture, think consciously of the propor- 
tions of flowers and vase. As you ex- 
plore the wall garden or rock garden 
this month, remember that a disk- 
shaped flower will be from one-third to 
one-sixth the height of the vase. Carry 
your little vase into the garden with you 
if you like, and try it in relation to 
flowers of various sizes. This is good 
eye training to carry over into all of 
your flower arrangement work. You 
will notice that, just as a flower’s own 
foliage is often inadequate for a large 
arrangement, the foliage of many good 
miniature flowers is too large to be 
suitable for the miniature arrangement. 
If you wish to take sections from a large 
cluster of flowers, as lilacs, be sure you 
choose sections which look like a minia- 
ture cluster. 

How good your miniatures will be and 
how much making them will affect your 
work as a whole depends upon how ¢are- 
fully you watch ‘yourself on this matter 
of seale. You will not want to be satis- 
fied with the merely cute, but will insist 
upon these arrangements being really 
miniature, with all that name implies. 
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You CAN grow clean, beautiful 
ears of corn in spite of the ear 
worm pest. Apply Ogen Corn Ear 
Worm Drops as the silk begins to 
brown. This will destroy any 
young larvae inside the ear and 
prevent others from_ entering. 
Simple, inexpensive, effective. 
Literally, ‘‘am ounce of preven- 
tion’’ will save pounds of deli- 
cious, nutritious food. 





2 oz. bottle with convenient applicator in- 
cluded, only 35¢. Get it at your dealer’s or, 
if he cannot supply it, send remittance direct 
to us. 

ROSE MFG. 


104 Ogen Bidg. 


Our 96 page catalog contains 16 color illustrations 
and 21 black and white prints, as well as culture 
notes, which may be helpful to those interested in 
the growing of orchids. 

Price 50 cents 


We regret to announce that due to orders for 
spring and fall shipments, we are compelled to 
withdraw all offerings of Cattleya genera plants 
until further notice. 


L. Sherman Adams Co. 


Orchid Hybridists—Growers and Importers 
Wellesley, Mass. 


co. 
Beacon, N. Y. 


























Why not Grow 
PANSIES? 


Enjoy the beauty and color 

















of these extra large, extra 
striking flowers in your 
perennial border, rock 


garden, window box, or cut- 
flower arangement. Ask for 
our Pansy Booklet No. 174 
—it’s FREE! 
PITZONKA'S 
PRIZE SEED MIXTURE 
i pkt. (1/32 oz.) $1.25, 
1/16 oz. $2. 
Don’t dvelay— 
ORDER TODAY! 


PITZONKAS Pansy farm 


PENNA. 


MUSCARI 


(Grape hyacinths in variety) 












BRISTOL - 








Muscari Album Botryoides Very 
rare, hardy bulbs, producing grape-like 
clusters of pure white flowers on 5” stems. 
Once planted, last for years. 12 for $1.00 

M. Heavenly Blue . . . Clusters of bright 
blue flowers on 6” stems in early spring. 
Rapid propagator. 12 for 65c; 25 for $1.20 

M. Conicum. .. A deep purple, almost 
black grape hyacinth. 12 for 65c; 25 for 
$1.20 


M. Armeniacum . . . Deep cobalt blue. 
12 for 65c; 25 for $1.20 

M. Plumosus . . . (Feather hyacinth) A 
lovely novelty of deep lavender color; havy- 
ing loose feathery plumes growing about 6 
inches high. Unlikely any other Muscari. 
12 for $1.25; 25 for $2.50 . . . All prices 
postpaid 
Our 1944 catalog of “Spring Garden Beauties”’ 
should be ready by July. If your name isn’t al- 
ready on our mailing list, write now for a copy 
of this color illustrated catalog listing fine hardy 
bulbs and giving practical planting hints. 


FLORAVISTA 
Rt. 3, Box 669-F Olympia, Wash. 
























PANSY SEED SOWING TIME IS HERE 
if you want Better PANSIES than your neighbors, plant 


THE OREGON GIANTS 


1 packet, 500 seeds, mixed....$1.00 15 oz. $ 6.09 
3 packets, 500 seeds, ea. mixed . $2.00 “f oz. $12.00 
Trial packet, 200 seeds, mixed............. $ .50 
This world famous strain produces 4-inch blooms 
of wonderful coloring, heavy texture and long 
Cultural and Marketing Suggestions FREE. 


true stock, the 


originator. 
Mrs. Merton G. Ellis 


Canby, Oregon 


stems, 


To be sure of order direct of 


Box 66 


WROSE GUIDE 


Get your copy of the FALL edition of the STAR 














Li ROSE CATALOG, A guide to the best varieties in 
each Class—with accurate descriptions and full 
color illustrations. Includes the finer new intro- 


ductions which will be the feature of next year’s 
shows, and the best of the older varieties. Now 
is the time - plan your 1945 Rose Garden—this 


is your guic 


THE CONARD-PYLE CO. 


finden Robert Pyle, President West Grove 406, Pa. 


PROTECT YOUR VICTORY PLANTING 


keep dogs 





aways from your 


evergreens, garden plants, 
trees, shrubs. Also Cats, 
mice, moles and rabbits. 


Easy and economical to use. 

Harmless to Humans or ani- 

mals, Non-poisonous, non- 

inflammable. Just try it and 

convince yourself. 
Protect your Plants! Order Now! 

3 oz. 60c Pint (can) $2.50 Qt. (can) $4.00 


If your dealer cannot supply you, order direct from 


BOHLENDER PLANT CHEMICALS, INC. 
TIPP CITY, OHIO 





“DOGZOFF” 


Copyright 1933 





MILE MOLES WITH 


easily rid your lawn 
Odor- 
less. Safe to use '/%> tb. can, 
50c at dealers or write us. 


ROSE MFG. CO., Beacon, N.Y. 


Quickly, 
and flower beds of moles. 











New Patented Heliotrope 
“BLACK PRINCE” 


Patent No. 559 
Bushy growth; large heavily veined leaves turning 
blackish violet-green in full sun. Flowers very large 
and fragrant. For full particulars see Totty’s cata- 
logue. This firm is distributing this novelty helio- 
trope in co-operation with M agnoli: a Nurseries. 
2% inch pots, $5.00 per doz., $35 per 100 


4 inch pots $7.50 per dozen 


Order early as quantity is limited 


Fuchsias, 4 inch pots — ‘Brentwood’? — Pure 
double blossoms. Each $1.50, 
Collection of 10 variegated leaved Geraniums — $3.00 


MAGNOLIA NURSERIES 
Western Avenue Magnolia, Mass. 


Q. A. Suaw McKean, Owner 
Sargent Griffin, Manager 


white 





“awl-like leaves which 








: POW ESS 


Author of “Hardy Californians,” “California Shrubs,” ete. 


HIS morning I settled down in the 
vegetable garden to concentrate on 
shallots. Last winter I bought 

what was offered as shallots from many 
sources and brought home specimens 
from private gardens in various parts of 
the state. From the lot I have five en- 
tirely different varieties, two of them 
evidently multiplier onions though one 
is a much larger and heavier strain than 
the other. A third is bunehed like a 
multiplier onion but has yellow-green 
leaves; a fourth has flat leek-shaped 
leaves of light greenish yellow, several 
stems to a root, looking very much like 
a dwarf and narrow-leaved garlic; 
and a fifth, also bunched, has eight-inch 
I take to be the 
true shallot. There is usually this econ- 
fusion whenever a plant comes suddenly 
into the limelight and time is needed 
for clarification. 

A vegetable recently offered as Ten- 
dergreen mustard is well named, for 
even when the leaves are a foot long and 
the turnip-like roots (mustards and tur- 
nips are both brassicas) are well formed, 
the foliage, when finely chopped and 
boiled for only a few minutes, makes a 
delicious dish, both green and tender. 


Southern California. Reinwardtia 
indiea, that first class winter bloomer 
with wide faced, whorl-petaled flowers 
of yellow, has now done all of its bloom- 
ing and is due for a rest. It will help 
longevity and encourage low shapely 
lines if you cut your plants down now— 
down to the ground if you like—but 
if this alarms you cut the branches 
back to those low side shoots whose di- 
rection promises the shape you wish 
next year. 

Rooted chrysanthemums should now 
be in newly enriched ground and 
watered copiously during hot weather. 

If the price of last fall’s bulbous 
plants worried you, start now from seed 


those which will bloom next winter. 
Among these are that sweet erimson- 
splashed, tomato-red African, Lapei- 


rousia eruenta, and also anemone and 
ranuneulus. 


July is the month for sowing many 
of the winter annuals and all of next 


spring and summer’s perennials. Real- 
izing that during war years the quality 
of the seed we buy cannot always come 
up to serateh, it will be wise to save 
our own flower seed when possible. 
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Take it only from healthy plants with 
flowers of well set colors and grown 
where there are no undesirably colored 
forms of its own kind. 

As melons are scarce on this year’s 
fruit stands, keep your plants well 
watered for they are now developing 
runners and need much moisture. 
Wilted leaves near the base of the plant 
are a danger sign. Tuek the hose-end 
under the foliage and leave it there a 
long while, letting the water drip slowly 
down to the roots. Watch out for to- 
mato russet mites, found now in Los 
Angeles County. These are tiny eigar- 
shaped things so small as to be barely 
visible to a very good eye. When you 
locate them treat them to a 25 per cent 
sulphur dust or else mix this in with 
the regular worm control material. 

July is a month when Victory 
deners often feel like drooping on the 
job. Don’t. Keep the ball rolling and 
your interest alive by putting in an- 
other sowing of Lima beans, squash, 
cucumbers and corn to feed you during 
the late summer and early fall months. 


var- 


California fog belt. This is one of the 
months when fuchsia growers in the 
fog belt revel in seemingly inexhaust- 
ible bloom. Now and for the next two 
months fuchsia plants will need much 
water. The removal of seed 
lengthens the blooming period and ma- 
nure water is an excellent summer food. 
To keep your plants in condition spray 
them each day, preferably in the early 
morning, sloshing with foree from below 
so as to dislodge lurking pests. This 
procedure is valuable in preventing the 
black smut which develops when aphids 
are present in quantity and in diseour- 
aging white fly. Take pelargonium cut- 
tings this month. 


vessel S 


In the Victory garden keep up the 
sowings of kohl-rabi, carrots, beets and 
of lettuce and other short season leafy 
vegetables. After each old crop comes 
out seatter rich compost or ancient ma- 
nure and turn in before sowing suc- 
ceeding crops. 


Sacramento and San Joaquin Valleys. 


The huge-flowered perennial hybrid 
hibiscus which do so well in the Big 
Valley are now in bloom and it is time 


to choose the shades you wish to grow 
next year. Plan a place for them where 
there is good drainage and a good deal 
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BEAUTIFUL DAYLILY cottection 


SACHEM—Deep reddish brown with 
aolden throat. Exceptional. 
PATRICIA—Very fragrant full formed 
light yellow, greenish throat. Very 

fine. 

GOLDEN WEST—Large yellow flow- 
ers, very firm. 
CHENGTU—A brilliant 

Blooms late. 
QUEEN MARY—Early deep orange. 
Strong evergreen foliage. 
GEORGE YELD—Large orange and 
yellow flowers, banded with rose. 
BAGDAD—A gay flower. Yellow 
brushed with red and brown. 
All Seven (a $7.50 catalog value) 8&5 
Three Collections (21 plants), $12.50 


FREE—1944 color catalog of 
iris, daylilies and daffodils 


MILLIKEN GARDENS 


358 W. Colorado 
ARCADIA CALIFORNIA 


IRIS — WRITE FOR 

“(a 7 FREE BOOKLET 
we Z Am Write for free booklet containing illus- 

LAN trations with descriptions and prices of 


@ 400 beautiful improved varieties—types 
that bloom trom early spring ‘til au- 
tumn—including Hemerocallis. 

NATIONAL IRIS GARDENS 
BEAVERTON, OREGON 

Best quality Tennessee Valley grown daffo- 

dil bulbs, Lord Wellington, King Alfred 

and Nettie O. Melveny varieties, also lots 

of mixed varieties. 
SAMUEL H. KENNEDY 
P.O. Box 2142 


orange-red. 




















Knoxville 11, Tenn. 


VIOLETS 


Fragrant, purple velvet, hardy and 
prolific. 3 for $1.20 postpaid in U. S. 
—OR—1 each Red, White, Blue and 
Purple for $1.00. Also catalog of 35 
varieties and Violet culture. 





| EXQUISITE 
| GIANT ELK 


PAWLA'S VIOLET FARM 
1) Route 2, Box 477, Santa Cruz, Calif. 











Lilies for Fall 1944 


In quantities suited for both small and 
large gardens 
Write for the prices 


JULIA E. CLARK 


Route 1 Box 328 Canby, Oregon 
a 


BULB IRIS COLLECTION 




















10 DUTCH 
10 SPANISH _SPecial $1 00 
10 ENGLISH Postpaid a 


Many colors, early and late varie- 
ties, the finest of the Iris family 
for cutting. ; 
Our catalog lists 240 varieties of 
Daffodils, many new and rare. 





Route f, Box 403 Elma, Washington 


None So Delicious as Home-Grown 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


Complete that Victory Garden by Planting Pot- 
Grown Strawberry plants. When set out in late 
summer and early fall they will produce a bump- 
er crop of berries in 1945. 


Outstanding Varieties We Recommend 





DORSETT. A leading early variety producing large 
red berries of perfect flavor. Very prolific 
er King of the second-earlies, ripens just 
er DOEeatt. Firm, delicious berry. 


CHESAPE AKE. One of best late “types: late as 
the old Gandy and ranking with Marshall in flavor. 
Price: $3.50 per 25; $11.50 per 100. (Any one 
ariety.) 3ook your order now for Aug.-Sept. 
lelivery. List of other main-crop varieties, il- 
istrated in color, also Everbearing types on re- 


uest. 

BURNETT BROS., INC. 
92 Chambers St. (Barclay 7-6138) WN. Y. 7 
UY a ee IEE URES St.” 








of sun (they do well on the west side 
of the house) and prepare it before fall 
for the long finger-like roots. 

Now is the time to sow fall blooming 
pansies and violas. Keep planting corn 
until the middle of next month. July 
sowings of Refugee, Full Measure and 
Black Wax bush beans will produce be- 
fore frost. Before digging add to the 
ground about one pound of old manure 
per square foot or, if you use chicken 
manure, one pound to every five square 
feet. Late summer and spring are the 
best time in the Big Valley to sow beets, 
earrots and broccoli so plan the place 
now for next month’s sowing. 


Pacific Northwest. July is likely to 
be a dry month in the Northwest. As 
the water level sinks watch the rose 
bushes and prevent demoralization in 
the rose garden by letting the hose run 
slowly for a long while beneath the 
bushes. Mildew often develops early 
this month on the young foliage of roses 
taking advantage of the night meisture 
brought by cool evening breezes after 
a hot day. Early morning spraying 
will cleanse the foliage and the sun will 
cheek mildew germination. 

Sow seeds of delphinium, pyrethrum, 
lupine and other perennials now, either 
in the coldframe or in outdoor seed 
beds. Be sure to keep the seeds and 
seedlings from drying out. 

Get fall vegetables into the ground 
now, rotating crops and applying fer- 
tilizer. Italian Green Sprouting broe- 
coli sown now will keep you in greens 
all winter; from July sown Early Won- 
der beet you can have beet greens in 
six weeks and tender beets a fortnight 
later. Endive, sown now, is especially 
good in the fall. If there is a cool, 
moist spell take a chance and put in 
some Little’ Marvel peas. 

Dig under old or over weedy straw- 
berry beds or, if healthy young plants 
have developed between the rows,. leave 
these and turn under only the rows of 
spent old plants. Keep raspberries 
watered and those fast growing shoots 
on the grape vines tied to their sup- 
ports. 

Have you grown the new red grape, 
Caco? It ripens earlier than Concord 
and makes a good arbor grape for the 
back door. Large blue-black berried 
Fredonia is also earlier then Concord, 
is a prodigious bearer, very fragrant 
and has that spicy flavor we demand 
from American grapes. 





Once established, lilies bloom for years in the 
permanent border. Wonderful, too, as cut 
flowers—lasting for weeks in bouquets. Bulbs 
are scarce now, so better hurry. Send a card 
for a catalog, 


FRANK M. WILSON, Hybridist 


Rt. 2, Box 187f, Everson, Wash. 


The NEW GARDEN 20% 
ENCYCLOPEDIA $9.50 


Victory Garden Edition 
Write a postcard now, requesting a week’s free examina- 
tion. Send no money. Pay $1 a month, plus few cents 
postage. Or send remittance now and we pay postage. 
WM.H.WISE & CO.,Dept.917,50 W. 
47 St.,New York 19, N.Y. 














Burned in pairs 15 ft. apart, these famous 
essence of citronella candles chase away pes- 
ky mosquitoes. (Health officials warn against 
mosquito malaria-carriers.) CitrOdors, used 


by the million, are guaranteed to burn 
15 hrs. in glass cup. Gift-boxed with at- 
tractive black cup-holders. Stock up now. 


P 00 3 Pairs 
Per Pair $]- $2.85 
Order extra candles for REFILLS: 
6 for $1.25; 12 for $2.40 


POSTPAID MAIL REMITTANCE Topay 


IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


959 Breck Bldg. 
Boston 9, Mass. 





SEEDSMEN SINCE at 















Ask Your Seedsman! 


IMP. SOAP SPRAY 


RO}. ES Zed t-1e) fonts. 


But Sure Death 
to the Pests 


Sole Manufacturers 


THE AMERICAN COLOR & CHEMICAL CO. 
176 Purchase St.. BOSTON. MASS. 


FOR HOT WEATHER 


The All-Purpose Garden Hoe 
Light—weighs 24 ounces. 
Sharp—Hardened Steel Blade. 
For Tough Work 

Practical—Not a substitute. 

$1.39 Postpaid 
| Try it in your Garden. 
Money back if not delighted. 
You'll Love it. 


| J. R. KING | 


“The Man With The Hoe” 
_FARIBAULT MINNESOTA 


IRIS COLOR SYMPHONY No. No. 4 


1944 offer in this popular series 


Indian Hills, Rosy Wings, Token, Frank Adams, Miss 
California, Eros, Eleanor Blue. 


List value $2.50 for only $1.75 
Ask for free price list of 180 gorgeous modern varieties. 


W. C. STONE Camden, New York 


BEAUTIFY YOUR GARDEN a 








Strong 





























Grow fragrant peonies from the world’s 
finest collection. Order them now id's 
have bloom next spring. We offer some & 
wonderful bargains in special selections 
of cur choicest varieties, all of them 
in Brand standard divisions. 


GORGEOUS FRENCH LILACS 


Make your choice from the largest and finest 
stock in America. All on own roots. 


BETTER TYPE IRIS. Most of the 
new and the best of the old varieties. 








OUR CATALOG 
LISTS ME 
BRAND PEONY FARMS GOOD SpuYsi 


134 E. Division St. Faribault, Minn, 

















IRIS ARISTOCRATS 


from the famous 


SALBACH GARDENS 


California Peach delicate peach 


Oe rrr er ce ee each $6.50 
Deep Velvet, large deep velvety 
ae weocsesccce OGGm S008 
Orange Flame, bright copper and 
Serer eT each $3.50 
Orchid Lady, large orchid 
erry sence each $7.50 


Ruth Pollock, yellow with brown 
SEBGURE oo cece dec wnecess each $3.00 


Snow Flurry, large beautifully 
ruffled, very sweet scented each $4.50 
' Special Offer 


One each of the above (six) labeled, 
sent by prepaid post, for $25.00. 


Catalog listing two hundred selected 
varieties sent free on request. 


CARL SALBACH 


644 Woodmont Ave. Berkeley 8, Calif. 


cvelingtss 
Di, OREGON “GROWN 


OLE. 


Write fora FREE CATALOG 
illustrated in full color! 


N. VAN HEVELINGEN 
3870 N. E. Glisan St., Portland, Ore. 




















Veen; 





















~ BULBS FOR POTS 


and fall planting in the garden. Our Fall Bulb Catalog 
will list hundreds of bulbs that will make your winter 
window garden a spot of gorgeous beauty and your out- 
side spring garden a blaze of glory. It will give full 
potting directions and culture. 

We need flowers now more than ever. You can have 
them every winter month, 

CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. Reniember last December’s 
shopping, high prices, makeshift, substitutes, disap- 
pointments ? Learn the lesson, buy bulbs, Plan now and 
in Aug. buy Oxalis, Amaryllis, Clivias, Lachenelias, 
Veltheimia, Tulbaghia, Sprewelia etc. 

Fall Catalog will be mailed in Aug. Ask for it now 
as we want to print enough but not too many. 


CECIL HOUDYSHEL 
Dept. F, La Verne, Calif. 
a = 














1500 VARIETIES 


Peonies, Iris, Poppies 
and Hemerocallis 
Ask for Free Catalog No. 37 


C. F. WASSENBERG 
VAN WERT, OHIO 


SUPER-GIANT 
PANSIES 


More Gorgeous Than 
Ever. 


Very much desired for their 
Glorious Beauty and size. 
Velvety flowers up to 4 
inches in diameter, on long 
strong stems, compact plants 
with healthy foliage. 
Unusual Combination of Colors with Indescribable Beauty. 
Recommended Highly where the Finest is desired in the 
Home Garden or for the commercial grower. 

They Are Marvelous, Superb, Inspiring, Always attracting 
much interest. Truly a wonderful and Prize Winning 
Strain. 














WE SPECIALIZE IN PANSIES 
1 packet per 500 seeds mixed $1.00— i Ounce $14.00 
3 packets per 500 seeds mixed $2.00 
1 packet per 200 seeds mixed $ .5O—12 Ounce $ 7.00 
Order Seed now and receive cultural suggestions. 


FRANK J. KUKLENSKI. 
12247 43nd Ave, So. 


Seattle, 88, Wash. 








July in Southern Gardens 


By JULIA LESTER DILLON 


AGNOLIAS of stately beauty 
lifting high their dark green 
heads, each branch covered with 

creamy, chalices of exceeding fragrance, 
make this month outstanding throughout 
the South. Everywhere the Crape Myrtles 
show masses of fine color. Soft lavender 
trees of great size, snowy white of less 
strength along with the pale flesh pinks 
and the softer rose with deep carmine 
lined streets and gardens. These are the 
finest aspects of the summer showing. 


Chaste-trees in blue and white make 
fine contrast with Crape Myrtles and 
should be used everywhere. This tree 
was called Balm of Gilead by our 
graridmothers and the seeds used to 
give dainty aroma to linens and keep 
closets sweet and fresh. They come 
up readily from seed so if you do not 
have them and get seeds from a friend 
go right ahead and grow your own. 


Victory gardens are now reaping 
their harvests and the canneries are 
busy putting up food for winter use. 
Home canners are now able to do their 
work in the canneries and dehydrating 
plants constructed this year in connec- 
tion with so many schools. Priorities 
were waived and this program was made 
possible so as to help the school lunch 
problem. Get busy and do your canning 
and preserving now, while the vege- 
tables are ripening. These school units 
are supervised by experts in domestic 
science so that conservation is achieved 
with a minimum of effort and the prob- 
lem of correct use is solved. 


State agricultural colleges are help- 
ing wonderfully to promote Victory 
gardening. They furnish releases for 
home garden work to newspapers in 
cities and towns so that timely advice 
from experts is given each few days 
to cover the activities of the current 
work. 


Figs, peaches and watermelons are 
ripening and they furnish the finest of 
material for preserving, canning and 
jams as well as pickles. Save fruit as 
well as vegetables for use next winter. 
The sugar ration is adequate, so now 
just go ahead. 


Although there is no labor, women are 
doing the work and gardens are showing 
their beauty as ever. Summer phlox and 
platyeodons, r:onardas, gaillardias, with 
petunias and verbenas, make colorful 
masses along with gladioli and summer 
lilies. Gardens have been superlative 
this year thanks to earnest and 
thoughtful planning and work. 


Summer heat and rains not only bring 
flowers but many weeds and insect pests 
of all kinds. Keep the sprays going. Use 
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an oily base of the summer variety and 
keep mites and red spiders off azaleas. 


Hardy chrysanthemums need to be 
pinched back regularly at this season 
to keep them low in growth and to 
avoid staking. They are best grown in 
masses of self colors. Also teed them 
now with small doses of balanced fer- 
tilizer at frequent intervals. Hardy 
asters will also be helped by this. 


Roses were delayed in the spring and 
will keep on blooming through the sum- 
mer if fertilizer is given and the dead 
flowers cut as soon as they fade. 


New plants from old ones can be 
started this month. Cuttings from box- 
woods, camellias, roses and anything 
else you want can be planted in a 
shaded place in a seed bed—the one you 
used for your spring seedings will be 
fine. Dip the pieces of half-hardened 
wood in a rooting powder and then 
plant. Keep the beds moistened but not 
wet and very soon you will have a 
grand new stock of plants. This is en- 
trancing work that pays for all the 
time and effort. 


Climbing roses and broad leaved ever- 
greens, including the lovely Azaleas, 
can be rooted quickly by layering. 


Oleanders and Gardenias can be 
rooted by placing the cuttings in a 
bottle of dark glass which is kept filled 
with water. Both are tender and last 
winter was especially hard on olean- 
ders. Although they seemed entirely 
dead by May they had come out with 
new leaves sprouting even to the tips 
of the stems, so do not be discouraged 
and dig up or cut off your plants. They 
have life riveted in them and will serve 
you through the years—even after se- 
vere freezes. 


Tea Olives and loquats also suffered 
much. My favored Tea Olive whieh 
grows by my bedroom window and fills 
the whole house with its fragrance 
through many months was apparently 
killed and loquats everywhere, even of 
great size, were covered with heavy 
clusters of brown leaves. Now both are 
green all over and the fresh color o! 
the new foliage adds much beauty to 
the plants. It was hard not to remove 
the apparently dead branches but the 
unsightliness has now given place to 
the accustomed foliage. This is a good 
lesson for gardeners to learn, the writer 
included. 


Zinnias, marigolds, cosmos and ail! 
summer annuals which were _ sown 
broadeast should be thinned out and 
the remaining plants given room to 
develop. 
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Your Garden of Verse” 


Nostalgic Tonic 


This outpost where my Country stationed 
me 

Is gardener’s paradise the year around. 

Spring spends the winter here and does 
not flee 

When orioles fly far beyond the ground 

And wing their way back north to cooler 
land ; 

Spice-brimmed nasturtium cups spill choice 
perfume... 

Geraniums, by ocean breeze, are fanned 

Into red flames, dispelling homesick gloom. 


These fronded palms that silhouette the 
sky 
Could not exist upon my prairie clay; 
Nor blooms as lovely could it glorify. 
Although rare beauty here heartens my 
stay 
I long to leave it for less fertile loam, 
Red sandy earth, dust storms, the sage and 
home. 
—THEODOSIA E. FENNER 


This sonnet was constructed from a let- 
ter received from the author’s brother, 
Chief Petty Officer John Burns Hickman, 
U. &. N.C. &. 


Garden Matins 


It’s in the morning—early, 

When the air’s like sparkling wine, 
That I wander in the garden, 

And feel it’s really mine. 


Its hush and peace flow over me. 
And I forget the strife, 

Of war—outside this garden gate, 
Which touches every life. 


The stillness seems to sharpen 
Into focus, like a lens, 

The transient, fragile pattern 
Of a cobweb on the fence. 


No lace from Bruges or Appenzell, 
That’s made by human hands 

Could capture half the beauty 

Of its dew-drenched jeweled strands. 


And, like a prayer—matutinal, 
Some bird spills forth his song, 
It finds response within my heart 
And lingers—all day long! 
—KAREN Foss ZIMMERER 


Little Silver Tongue 


He peddles his dreams as he goes on his 
way, 

A little brown bird with his sweet rounde- 

lay, 

Merrily singing “Cheer up and be gay, 

Tomorrow will mellow the wrongs of 

today.” 

id day after day this song I have heard, 

I have learned to believe in that little 
brown bird. 


> 


—PoLLy PERKINS 


Puzzle 


iy does Nature take such pains 

drench and scour the earth with rains 
til it’s sparkling clean, and then 

w it full of dust again? 


wos 


—SUDIE STUART HAGER 


’ Readers are invited to contribute original 
Pocms for this column. 
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Madonna Flies 


The Madonna, or Lilium Can- 
didum, is known the world over 
for its snow-white flowers, 
golden anthers, and delightful 
fragrance—symbol of inno- 
cence and purity. 

75¢ each—$7.50 a doz. 














Iris, Tulips, Lilies and other 
flowering bulbs and plants. ol i : 


36 Parkside Avenue 


Madonna Lilies 
and 


lris Kaempferi 


One of the most beautiful sights in our 
fields at FLOWERFIELD this year was 
Madonna Lilies and Iris Kaempferi bloom- 





ing together. We want you to try Flower- 
field’s Blue Giant Iris Kaempferi with 
the Madonna Lily and see for yourself the 





rare beauty of this exquisite combination. 

















































50¢ each 
$5 a doz. 





Blue Giant 


This combination, the stately Madonna Lily and Blue 
Giant Iris Kaempferi, is one you will look forward to 
annually in your garden. Perfectly hardy, they require 
little care and bloom gorgeously in late June. Plant 
them now or in the early Autumn, and enjoy their 
beauty next year. 


Reserve now, your copy of FLOWERFIELD’S Autumn Cata- 
logue with complete listings of 








Flowerfield, Long Island, N. Y, eam 














FINER PANSIES 


Three choice varieties: bril- lows, maroons, purples, many 
liant Giant Swiss in yellow, ruffled, 4 in. flowers, mixed 
orange, henna, flame, pink, colors only: Clarke Blend, 
rose, carmine, fuchsia, blue, balanced mixture of these 
3, in. blooms, mixed colors two superb strains. Your se- 
only: Hybrids in exquisite lection, pkt 600 seeds $1.00, 


pastels, striking bronze tones, trial pkt 50c, including plant- 
unbelievably beautiful yel- ing guide. 


Free Pansy and Primrose catalogue on request 


THE CLARKES, Growers, Clackamas, Ore. 


Colossal Polyanthus seed, mixed, ready in July, pkt $1.00. 




















RUNNING DEER 





Another favorite Hagerstrom Weathervane. 
Extra heavy, finished in weatherproof black 
lacquer to last many years. Mounted on 
specially constructed, oil filled swivel to 
respond to slightest breeze. 27” wide, 28” 


high. Prompt shipment. 
$12.00 


f.o.b. Wheeling 


Complete with Brackets 
for easy installation 


NEW SUMMER CATALOG — 100 attractive 
Weathervanes, House Signs, Markers, Copper 
Lanterns, Foot Scrapers, on hand for immediate 
delivery. Write for copy. 


HAGERSTROM METALCRAFT STUDIO 
46 Milwaukee Ave. Wheeling, Ill. 





























Oust Mosquitoes 


attractive 


with citronella candles in these 
wrought iron holders which will give 
many years of use either indoors or out. 
15-hour candles, burned in pairs, in con- 
tainers to fit, oust mosquitoes. Pair | 
holders (verde only) as shown: $2. 
Refill candles (6) $1.35; (12) $2.50. 


All postpaid in 48 states on receipt 
of check or money order. No COD's. 


The Josselyns 


Dept. F.G. Dedham, Mass. 


Box 147 














METAL LABELS & MARKERS 


for Fall Planting 





Double wire Garden Marker 9 inches long 
as pictured above are galvanized, capped 
with White Zinc name tab for permanent 


marking with lead pencil; May be marked 
on under side too. You will like them. 
Prepaid 25 for $1; 100 for $3 


WHITE ZINC PLANT LABELS 


These little metal labels are 7 inches 
long; useful for labeling plant and roses. 
Pencil marks stay for years. 

$1 per 100; $4 for 500 
Scarcity of material makes future manu- 


facture uncertain. ORDER NOW. 


EVERLASTING LABEL CO. 


Paw Paw, Mich. 


Box 93 
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HOUGH there are so many things 

these days that we’d like to have but 
can’t, it is comforting to know that some 
of the fine old standbys are still avail- 
able. One of these is the Rainbow 
Sprinkler. This is no toy for the dilet- 
tant to use for a little surface sprinkling 
in the evening after the day’s work is 
done, but a life-time piece of equipment 
for the real gardener. This automatic, 
oscillating sprinkler provides a gentle 
uniform distribution of water wherever 
it is needed, watering a square 50 by 50 
feet, throwing its seventeen streams of 
water high into the air, reaching every 
corner with a shower-like spray. The 
are of oscillation is easily adjusted for 
small areas. If you like figures, here are 
some interesting ones: Rainbow requires 
only six gallons of water a minute, yet 
in five hours its nozzles spray the equiva- 
lent of an inch of rainfall. It is mounted 
on a three-wheel truck and the total 
weight is 25 pounds. (White Showers, 
738 West Seven Mile Road, Detroit 3, 
Michigan.) 


F you like things that have a flavor 

of the old times, in which you feel a 
really interesting craftsmanship, you 
will be delighted with a horseshoe bell. 
This is indeed forged from old horse- 
shoes. The upright shoe has been shaped 
in the characteristic bell form; the lower 
shoe still bears its original cirele. The 
heavy clapper is suspended by a strip of 
thick leather. When you pull this, you 
are charmed with the lovely clear, ring- 
ing tones—makes you think of a church 
bell coming through the windows on a 


soft summer morning. A horseshoe by 
the door has ever been a symbol of good 
luek—and we ean all bear with all the 
good luck we ean get. So hang one of 
these intriguing bells in the garden or 
beside the door, and use it to eall the 
folks to meals. You will thoroughly en- 
joy both its appearance and its heart- 
ening resonance. You can get one direct 





from the makers for $7.50; with a mateh- 
ing wrought iron bracket, $10—both 
prepaid. (Horseshoe Forge, Winches- 
ter, Mass.) 


OW that the pienie season is at 
hand, with out-of-door meals whet- 
ting everyone’s appetite, you’ll be want- 
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KEEPS ROOMS FRESH and FRAGRANT 


Fragrantaire house perfume gives you the delicate 
fragrance of country gardens, or the tangy, fresh 
smell of the woodland. A spoonful in our good- 
looking porous perfumer keeps a room smelling 
heavenly as long as a week (it’s really econom- 
a closet longer. Choice of 18 entrancing 
scents. 

Specify scent: 
Blossom, Bouquet, Spice and Herbs, Trefle, Lav- 
ender, Honeysuckle, Narcissus, Carnation, Chypre, 
Rock Garden, 
Rose, Lilac, Orchidee. 


Scent: 2-oz. bottle 50c, 4-oz. bottle 90c, 8-oz. 
bottle $1.60. Wall perfumers 50c each. Orders 
shipped post-paid or C.O.D. plus postage. 


FRAGRANTAIRE CO. Dept. F-7, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Mountain Pine, Gardenia, Apple 


Sandalwood, Incense, Oriental, 
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PUTS THE WATER 
WHERE YOU WANT IT... 
ON GARDEN OR LAWN 


hose Horse 


Stands up...Sits ‘down 
..Minds the Bit 


Pat. $2,347,171 


This solid wood, directional hose holder won high 
praise from thousands of home owners and victory 
gardeners last year. Directs a spray or heavy 
stream to any spot or area, saving time, water 
ind work. Fewer settings of the hose—no tramp- 
ing on wet ground. NOTHING TO RUST — 
protected with a wood preservative and water 
repellent. Use with any type nozzle. 
$1.00 


Mailed Postpaid in U. S. for only 
Send money, check or money-order 
(No C.O.D.’s Please) 


MET-L-TOP TABLES, INC. 


Paul Ave., 


1514 W. St. Milwaukee 3, Wis. 
_ -PRODUCERS OF MET-L-TOP 
The Original All-metal Ironing Table 


pp Neve your favorite fresh vegetables 
PP oii year round — without canning! 


ro Storage 


IN YOUR HOME 


by BOYDEN SPARKES 


This book is a complete step-by- 
step guide to acquiring and op- 
erating a home _ food- freezing 
unit, with full instructions for 
preparing and storing all kinds 
of vegetables, fruits, meats — 
fresh or cooked. At your book- 
seller’ s, $2.50. DOUBLEDAY, DORAN 


rack BIG RAINBOW SPRINKLER 



























Ideal for Victory Gardens! 


Sprinkles areas up to 50 ft. 

_ having to be moved. Has 17 nozzles. Oscillates. 

aters evenly. Adjustable for different size areas. Does 

M4 work of 3 or 4 ordinary sprinklers. Send for free 
c autem. 


WHITESHOWERS, Inc. 


square with- 


738 W. 7-MILE RD. 
DETROIT, MICH. 





| extra. 


ing to get all the accessories to make al 
fresco meals a hundred per cent perfect. 
Sandwich markers are a new and intrigu- 
ing adjunct for the hostess. They are lit- 
tle sign posts to stick a-top the piles of 
sandwiches to tell without peeking 
whether the filling is chicken or cheese, 
ham, eggs or jam. Jaunty earved figures 
of appropriate design adorn the mark- 
ers, and the kind of filling is printed on 
the wee boards. $2.00 a set. (Ann Laur- 
ence Shepard, 22 West 48th Street, New 
York, N. Y.) 
7 * 

OW that the season for having lots 

of flowers in the house has arrived, 
you will be interested in these lovely 
glass plateaus to stand underneath your 





They 
the under 
plastic to make 
The thistle design is delightful; 


have an etched design on 
side, which is filled in with 
the pattern stand out. 
are 
the old fashioned doily patterns. The 
plateaus will be useful to put under 
house plants, too, to protect the tables 
and shelves where they stand. The 8-inch 
size costs $1.25: the 6-inch, $1.00; the 
4-inch, 75¢. (Kensington, Ine, New 
Kensington, Pennsylvania.) 


vases. 


so 


* * * 

1” your swimming pool or your’ lily 

pool has troublesome eracks, you 
might find it very useful to have Smooth- 
on on hand. You ean paint this on con- 
crete to make the pool water-tight. The 
mixture is harmless both to plants and 
to fish. It may be used 


to cover the 


| entire surface, or simply filled in a crack 


to keep it from leaking. Twenty-five 
pounds will waterproof 100 square feet. 
It costs $1.35 for five pounds—postage 
(William Tricker, Ine., Saddle 
River, N. J.) 
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AWN MOWING MADE 
A a RAYFLEX BLADE / 


Increases Mower Efficiency 50% 
%* Easy to Attach, no skill required % Assures Uniform, Clean Cut 


$2.00 


% Unbreakable 


For hand mower sizes at dealers. 
Power mower sizes slightly higher. 


Sold on money-back guarantee 























RAYFLEX BLADE 
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Diagram shows RAYFLEX BLADE 
installed on Lawn Mower 
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If not obtainable near you, send $2.10 (the 10c for 
postage) in check or money order, with size (length) 
of your present blade and make of mower. 


Dealers Inquiries Invited 


FLEX-BLADE WORKS, Dept. F 


324 W. 70th St., New York 23, N. Y. 
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GARDENERS NEDE 


HAND PROTECTION 


Reduce dangers of 
infection by keep- 
ing your hands 
hygienically clean 


BIO-SEAL 


A new Scientific Development — 
contains no Acids, Sands, Grits, 
Pumice or any harmful Abrasives 


You get lots of fun and pleasure from working 
in your garden. So don't spoil it. Remember, 
“EVERY BREAK IN THE SKIN IS AN OPEN 
DOOR TO INFECTION." -Close The Door — by 
using BIO-SEAL HYGIENIC HAND CLEANER. 
Get rid of pore-penetrating dirt, garden stains, 
grease, grime, etc., the easy, scientific way! 
Use BIO-SEAL, and watch ugly dirt vanish — 
like magic! 


Your hands become clean and smooth — skin 
soft and comfortable. BIO-SEAL contains NO 
SAND, GRIT, PUMICE, LAVA or other harsh 
mineral abrasives. IT'S DIFFERENT. Won't irri- 
tate — won't coarsen=- won't dry and deaden 
the skin, 


TRIAL OFFER=——2 large containers, 
enough for six months. Only ($1.00) 
post paid money back guarantee. 


GREEN AND GREEN 


211 AVE. A, NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 
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“ORLYT GREENHOUSE 


$117. and Up 


Made in sections ell re ady for fast assembly with 
bolts and screws. Perfe yw growing anything in 
any seaso ed or 7 0 attach to 

prices. 





Se ad fi r 


"LORD & & eed BNE AM CO. 


Irvineton, Jes Plaines, Tl. 























Maple Syrup 


Have you ever had any of our pure 
Vermont Maple Syrup? If not, you 
should get the prices on it right away. 
Our supply is limited so I shall not 
have it all season. Get your orders 
in now for immediate use, for next 
Christmas, or for winter use. 


Send for Circular 


GLADIOLUS 


I’m sold out of many kinds, but still 
have some of the newer and better ones. 


Send for catalogue 


CHAMPLAIN VIEW GARDENS 


ELMER GOVE Box 45 
Burlington, Vermont 
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Classified Advertising 


. Section 





Baby Evergreens 





larger stock for 
Nursery and 
NURSERIES, 


EVERGREEN SEEDS—SEEDLINGS 
ornamentals, windbreak, forestry planting. 
seed reference catalogue free. RANSOM 
Geneva, Ohio 


Begonias 





Send for 
Worcester 


RARITIES FROM A PRIVATE COLLECTION. 
Philip M. Post, 17 Beaconsfield Road, 
Massachusetts 


1) tee 


Books 


USEFUL PLANTS OF THE WORLD. 3rd Edition $3.75, 
All about them. Common and Technical Names Given, 
4ME RICAN BOTANIST, Indianapolis 8, indiana. 


Boxwood, Holly & ‘Yews 


AS SPECIALISTS in these 








plant gems for years, we 











assure you everything about them is right, including price. 

Call or write H. Ernest Conwell, Milton, Delaware. 
Cactus 

CHOICE CACTI 10—%1.00. ‘‘Hairy’’ 5—$1.00. Rare, 


$1.00. 
Florida. 
“CACTI—SUCCULENTS, HOW TO GROW THEM”. 68 
pages, 65 pictures showing care and propagation, 25c. 
Monthly magazine, recognized authority, 6-months $1.00. 
SCOTT HASELTON, Box 101, Pasadena, Calif. 
CACTUS—SUCCULENTS. Rare plants from foreign 
countries. 68-page book with price-list-25¢. Xerophyte 
Gardens, 500 Auditorium Blvd., Daytona Beach, Florida, 


Daffodils 
DAFFOLDILS large flowering bulbs, July only per bushel 
not prepaid, King Alfred, $16.50; Golden Spur, $12.50; 


Victoria, $10.00. Vito Conenna Bulb Farm, Snohomish, 
Washington. 


Novelty Succulents 20 
COOVER’S, Orlando, 


Illustrated catalog free, 





Daylilies 
4 DAYLILIES $ $2.00 ae. Linda, Mikado, Patricia. 
Free list new varie s. Hollyhurst Gardens, R, D. 1, 
Berwyn, Maryland. 





Garden Accessories 
GARDEN, HOUSEHOLD, 
TIONAL ACCESSORIES: 


RECREA- 
Shopping 





SHOPPING, 
Garden Aprons, 


bags, etc, Stamp for colorful booklet. Fieldites, Mon 
tello Station, Brockton 68, Mass. 
Geraniums 





SPECIAL COLLECTION of 12 choice scented varieties 
3. Collection of 8 fancy leaved varieties $3. For latest 
price list send ten cents for mailing. MAGNOLIA 
NURSERIES, 654 Western Ave. _Masgnolia, Mass. 


ory ra 


HERB-GROWERS HANDBOOK, “‘It is Easy to Grow 
Herbs’’. Planting, drying instructions, Recipes, Illustra- 
tions. 25c postpaid. Free seed list. LAUREL HILL 
HERB F FAR M, Box 1F, Morristown, N. J. 














YEWS-in-variety—$7.50 per 100. Send for list of 175 Rare 
hardy trees and shrubs, 10c to 75c, Alanwold Nursery, 
Neshaminy, Pa 





aneneenetarun —_ 


Hormone Powder 











DUST VEGETABLE AND FLOWER SEEDS before 
planting. Helps prevent dampening off and seed decay. 
Stimulates seedlings. Pays dividends, 44 oz. 25c: oz. 50c; 
3 oz. tin $1.00. Ransom Nurseries, Geneva, Ohio. 





Iris 


IRISES, 25 CHOICE VARIETIES, Labeled all different 
$1.00. Postpaid. Free List. 375 New Varieties. JOHN N. 
BOMMERSBAC H, , Decatur 4, — 


1RtS—Modern varieties very 
free catalog of 





Illinois. 








attractively priced in my 
‘“‘Rugged Kansas Grown Iris.’’ Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Generous count assured. LINWOOD 
IRIS GARDENS, 3425 W. Central, Wichita, Kansas. 
ENJOY IRIS AS A HOBBY—25 different varieties, 
labeled, postpaid for $1.00. LICKLY IRIS GARDEN, 
Hudson, Mic higan. 








 Oviental Readies 


A. E. CURTIS BREEDER, 5930 Argus Rd., 
24, Ohio. Oriental Poppies exchusively. Large 
make satisfied customers, Send for list. 





Cincinnati 
plants 


rae 
AUTEN PEONIES, famous for color. Free catatogue for 
fall now ready. If interested in the very finest varieties, 


healthy roots at moderate prices, send today. Edward 
Auten, Jr., sox W, Princeville, Illinois. 

















BEST QUALITY. 50 FT. LENGTH complete with 
couplings and plastic nozzle $12.25 postpaid, two 50 ft. 
lengths shipped together $20.00. More durable than rub- 
ber, render service for years. Prompt deliveries. RANSOM 
NURSERIES, Geneva, Ohio. | 
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10 PACKETS Perennial Flower Seeds, 25c postpaid, each 
different. Plant now and grow your hardy plants. HARRY 
CURE, Atchison, Kansas. 





Sempervivums 


COLORFUL HEN AND CHICKS, 10 varieties all differ- 
ent, labeled, prepaid only $1.00. New varieties guaran- 
teed. Send along your order, SANFORD NUASERY, 
sox F, Clyde, Ohio, 


Special Offers 


FREE CATALOGUE. Attractive bargains. Tall Bearded. 
Dwarf. Fal! Blooming Iris, Peonies and Poppies. FAIR 
CHANCE FARM, Beloit, Kansas. 


25 DIFFERENT BETTER IRIS, 35 violets, 30 Sedums, 
25 Prizewinning Chrysanthemums, 6 Hemerocallis, 1 
Waterlily. Each lot $1.00, all $5.50, SUNNYSIDE GAR- 
DENS, Madisen, Nebraska. 


CULTIVATED “WILD”? STRAWBERRIES — Seedlings 
that will bear this summer—everbearing, hardy and big 
producers of delicious fruit with the real wild strawberry 
taste. Also wonderful for jam. $3 per dozen; $20 per 100. 
Large plants $5 per dozen. Magnolia Nurseries, Mag- 
nolia, Mass. 

HEMEROCALLISES; Beardless Irises (Siberian, Kaemp- 
feri, and species); Sempervivums. Lists of each and Spe- 
cial Collection offers. Lark Meadows, West Mansfield, 
Mass. 

10 MONTHLY BLOOMING ROSES, 1 yr. $1.00, postage 
10c. 10 House and Garden Plants, $1.00 postage lc. 
MCGREGOR BROS. CO., Springfield, Ohio. 
PEONIES, POPPIES, HEMEROCALLIS, IRIS—Send 
for bargain surplus list of standard sizes lower prices. 
Must reduce stock on account sickness, DR, THIMLAR’S 
3, Fort Wayne, Indiana, 









































high ouality 
cat alog Noble 
Pennsylvania. 


TULIPS FOR FALL PLANTING. Large 
bulbs, reasonably priced. Send for 
Gardens, TTT Powell Avenue, E rie, P 


TULIPS, RAINBOW ~ MIXTURE. . Breeders, Darwins, 
Cottages, Triumphs 100 large, averaging 4 to 4% inches 
circumference $4.50. 100 blooming size averaging 1 inch 
diameter $2.50 Postpaid. Dressman, R. 3 
Decoursey, Coving ton, Ky 








VIOLA SEED. Selected from choice perennial plants. 
Will procuce mixture of colors sure to please, $1.00 
packet. Hooper Viola Gardens, Warren, Oregon, 





Wildflowers 


WILD FLOWERS AND FERNS. Free Catalogue. WAKE 
ROBIN FARM, HOME, Pennsylvania, 


RARE WILD FLOWERS, For pool and borders, sweet- 
scented Water Lilies, Indian Arrow-leaf, Purple Pickerel 
Rush and others: 12 assorted roots $1.00 postpaid. Write— 
receive literature describing Giant Violets, Wild Roses, 
other unusual kinds. INDIAN CROSSING NURSERIES, 
P. O. Box 784-A, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 

















Name 


City 





Yes! Enter My Subscription! 
FLOWER GROWER, 99-129 North Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 


| am interested in better gardening. Please enter my name as a subscriber. 
| enclose $2.00 for one year—$3.50 for two years. 











Kenilworth Ivy 


By Ava B. Turner, (N. Y.) 


FTEN we are surprised by some un 

expected trait in a human frien 
and the same seems to hold true fo 
plant friends. 

I thought I was thoroughly familia 
after a lifelong acquaintance with tha 
modest little creeping vine, Kenilwort! 
Ivy (Cymbalaria). I admired its ability 
to root in tiny pockets of soil among th 
rockery and decorate the stones with 
fine tracery of vines. Or rooted in 
wooden flower tub it crept out over th 
side and veiled the sides with its green. 
I admired its faculty of seeding itself 
and springing up anew each summer. 

But one day in winter a friend brought 
me a cluster of fresh stems of Kenil- 
worth Ivy which she had just broken 
from her plant. I put them in a glass of 
water in an almost sunless window and 
forgot them. 

Some time later I had a gift of a small 
oblong plant pan for the window sill. 
Wanting to fill it with plants already 
potted I put a small pot of blooming 
pink Begonia in the center, and a glass 
of water holding Wandering Jew at one 
end. I then looked around for something 
to use at the other end to balance the 
effect. I found the Kenilworth Ivy, which 
surprisingly had rooted and was green 
and flourishing. And it continued to 
grow after I transferred glass and all to 
the plant pan. Some branches grew over 
the edge of the box in long tendrils which 
soon produced little purple blossoms, 
while others twined over the end of the 
box, toward the light from the window 
in a most graceful manner. 

I have never grown a vine in water 
that was easier or more satisfactory. 
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LEWISIA REDIVIVA 


Flowers like 
water-lilies. 
low perennial. 
mant tubers now. 10 for 
$1.00; 60 for $5.00.  Illus- 
trated Bulb Catalog ready. 


REX. D. PEARCE 
Dept. Z. Moorestown, N. J. 








exquisite pink 
Tardy, easy 
Plant dor- 











IRIS—DAYLILIES 


Send for our new 1944 catalogue describ- 
ing the newest and best varieties in Iris 
and Daylilies. 


WILLIAMSON AND COOK IRIS 


LONGFIELD IRIS FARM 
427 W. Market St. Bluffton, Ind. 




















YOUR OWN 


MAK FERTILIZER 


out of garden waste. Mix grass, weeds, 
leaves, cuttings, etc., with ADCO ‘and turn 
them into splendid fertilizer. It’s easy— 
anybody can do it—and every pound of 
ADCO makes 40 pounds of rich plant 
food. Get ADCO from seed dealers or direct 
. from us. Interesting booklet FREE, 
ADCO, Dept. F, Carlisle, Pa. 
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Nanking Cherry Attracts Birds 


HE Nanking Cherry (Prunus tomen- 
tosa) is one of my favorite shrubs. It 
also the favorite shrub of a number of 
rds in my garden. I have seven bushes 
various places in the shrub borders of 
y large garden and find it a lovely shrub 
flower, in fruit, in foliage during the 
owing season and in fall when it turns 
golden yellow, fading to pale yellow be- 
re the leaves finally drop. 
[ find it very hardy and easy to grow. 
iough some bushes are quite some dis- 
nee from others, they always bear fruit. 
hey are the first shrub to bloom in the 
-pring and no amount of cold weather has 
ever caused the buds to fail to bloom. 


The cherries are mild and are very good 
to eat right from the bush. However, I 
planted them expressly for the birds and 
except occasionally, when I pick a few in 
passing by, I have never gathered the fruit 
for my own use. I know of no other ber- 
ried shrub that will do more to attract 
birds to the garden. These bushes are fast 
growing. Plants four years old from the 
nursery are six and more feet tall. 

Only one thing has hindered their growth 
in my garden. Bunny Cottontail so loves 
the twigs and bark that unless one watches 
during winter, he may ruin them for you.— 
(Mrs.) GLEN FISHER, ( Wisc.) 





Double Play: Birds and Gardens 


(Continued from page 347) 


bath has charm, even if it has to be hand 
hewn and set into the ground. For those 
of us with less woodsy gardens, there is 
available a stone bath boasting a pedestal 
resembling a tree trunk. - 

If the locale is right, a natural rock 
bath is a lovely thing. Hollowed by 
Nature, if you are fortunate enough to 
find one that can be brought home, or 
by judicious use of a chisel, it is a wealth 
of beauty and color. It is difficult to dis- 
miss thoughts of one, though it isn’t 


really a “natural” for our particular 
earden. We are helping ourselves out of 
this predicament by using ours as part 
of a low retaining wall. One might also 
be incorporated in a legitimate rock gar- 
den with all propriety. 

Pedestal types are many, either formal 


Photo by Harold E. McKenzie 


Flower Grower @ July, 1944 





or informal. Rough division puts them 
in two groups—without or with figures. 
The former can be had with plain or 
fluted and otherwise decorated stands, 
with well proportioned basins. The lat- 
ter show figures holding the basin over- 
head, or in outstretched arms. The figure 
is used in a few in the basin center, 
equipped to be a small running foun- 
tain. There are still some lead baths, re- 
productions of old English types, of 
great charm. Others are made of Pom- 
peian stone, or grey terra-cotta, either of 
which withstands year round weather. 

The low type for ground use comes in 
infinite variety. There are leaves, shells, 
fluted and plain circles, enhanced with 
swirls and curves, some with tiny pedes- 
tals 4 or 5 inches high. 

With absolute gloating I 
recall that on more than 
one oceasion a visitor has 
quickly asked about the 
bird that just flew from the 
bath—and then noticed the 
bath itself, pedestal plain 
and simple! We enjoy its 
setting, against a birch and 
a forsythia bush, with 
spring: bulbs and_ violas 
crowding its feet, and on 
old apple tree beyond. But 
whatever the kind of a 
bath, it wasn’t much fun 
without its bathers! 


This bird feeding shrine is 
a feature of the Bethany 
Garden Chapel, designed by 


Mrs. Robert Barton, past 
president, and planted by 
the Foxboro (Mass.) Gar- 
den Club. A _ waste plot, 


measuring 45 by 75 feet, was 
enclosed with a pine slab 
fence, beautifuily landscaped 
and equipped with an out- 
door pulpit. The St. Francis 
shrine, carved from apple 
wood by the organist, is a 
rich brown color set against 
a soft blue background 
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TALL BEARDED 
FALL BLOOMING 


i acre 


Northwestern grown iris are 
becoming more popular each year. 
Our new catalog tells why the 
soil and climate of the Yakima 
Valley of Washington are just 
right for producing the finest iris. 
Send for your free copy. A trial 
order will prove the merits of our 


plants. 


Warner Iris Gardens 


GRANDVIEW, WASHINGTON 








Bulb Catalog Free 


Tulips, Daffodils, Hyacinths and other 
favorite bulbs for fall planting shown in 
natural colors in this handsome catalog. 
Write at once to be sure of getting your 
copy. 


VAN BOURGONDIEN BROS. 


Dept. 244 BABYLON, N. Y. 


















Most delightful display of blue and gold 
is obtained by interplanting Virginia 
Blue Bells and Daffodils. Very popular. 
All 36 for $2.50. 


GOLDEN TRUMPET DAFFODILS for 
beds, borders, edging or under trees, 
permanent addition to the 
for $1.35; 100 for $5.00 ppd. 


MERTENSIA VIRGINICA (Virginia Blue 


Bells). Beautiful hardy perennial, grow 
1 to 114 feet tall bearing flower cluster 
of soft porcelain blue in increasing 


numbers. 12 for $2.00; 25 for $3.75 
ppd. 


HEAVENLY BLUE GRAPE HYACINTHS. 
12 for 30c. 25 for SSc. 100 for $2.00. 


NOW ORDER NOW, WHILE SUPPLY IS AS- 
SURED, for delivery in September. 


STASSEN FLORAL GARDENS 
Box 17, Roslyn Heights, N. Y. 


GARDENSIDE 


Home of Shelburne Hybrid Lilies. 
POPPIES TOO 


Send for free list of thirty kinds and more. 


GARDENSIDE NURSERIES INC., Shelbourne, Vt. 
Pacific Strain of 


DELPHINIUM 


from the originator 
Fresh Seed of all our 


NOVELTIES 


Some Colors in Hand 
Pollinated. Available 
July. 











Ask for catalog 


Vetterle & Reinelt 


Capitola California 











Triogen Dust 


F they keep on—the plant breeders in 

giving us resistant plants and manu- 
facturers in giving us improved insecticides 
and fungicides—it may be that I and other 
lazy gardeners can grow hybrid tea roses 
and enjoy our leisure too. I have a notion 
that the Manufacturing Company, 
Beacon, New York, has gone a long way 
in that direction when they introduced 
their new Triogen Dust, containing all the 
effective controls for sucking and eating 
insects as well as of mildew, black spot 


Re se 


and blights which their older Triogen 
spray had. Incidentally, both the spray 


and the dust solve most garden insect and 
fungous disease problems; so the manu- 
facturer has greatly contributed to the 
general gardener’s comfort as well as the 
rosarian’s, 


Rose, Martha Lambert 


RIENDS chide me because I refuse to 

chain myself to a spraying outfit, which 
is the only way, I am told, that one can 
enjoy a summer-long production of Hybrid 
Tea Roses. One writer recently told me 
that he had found at The Conard Pyle Co., 
West Grove, Penna., a good shrub rose, 
Martha Lambert, exactly suited to my lazy 
ways. I gladly pass along his report that 
it is a perfectly hardy plant with a more 
or less continuous production 
searlet flowers in clusters, 


of single 
Ss 


Ammate Weed Killer 


1D° PONT’S new weed killer, Ammate, 
based on a new du Pont chemical, 
ammonium sulfamate, has all the earmarks 
of a more or less trouble-proof killer, even 
in inexperienced hands, particularly for 
the control of poison ivy. It is, according to 
the manufacturer, “entirely free from fire 
and explosive hazards.” It has, in fact, 
fire retardant properties. That will be a 
welcome relief from the inflammable nature 
of most weed killers now in use. Another 
appealing feature to me is that the resi- 
dues on treated areas are not 
to man or beast, 


hazardous 
It would be too much to 


Things Out-of-the-Ordinary 


Conducted by C. W. WOOD, ( Mich.) 


expect a thorough kill of deep-rooting 
plants, like bindweed and Canada thistle, 
without rendering the soil unfit for im- 
mediate cropping. All weed killers that I 
have used have that fault. But we are 
told that Ammate “exerts only temporary 
soil-sterilizing effects” and that “treated 
areas often may be utilized for growing 
crops during the same season.” The prod- 
uct is being marketed through regular 
retail channels; so your local seed dealer 
probably can supply it. If not write di- 
rectly to E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Grasselli Chemical Department, Wilming- 
ton (98), Delaware, for further particu- 
lars, 


Strawberry, Streamliner 


F you forgot until too late to plant a 

new strawberry bed last spring, or if 
you prefer July and August planting but 
do not care to go to the expense of buying 
pot-grown plants, you will likely be inter- 
ested in Farmer’s (L. J. Farmer, Fragaria 
Nurseries, Pulaski, N. Y.) transplanted 
plants. The story of “transplants” is too 
long to tell here, but you can get a full ex- 
planation and an outline of their advan- 
tages if you send to the nursery for their 
catalogue. And at the same time, you will 
get an introduction to a splendid new 
everbearing variety, Streamliner, which 
has all the appearances of being a real 
acquisition to that class. Everbearers are, 
it seems to me, the ideal strawberry for the 
home garden. You will find candid opin- 
ions of the everbearing varieties in Far- 
mer’s catalogue—information that may 
save you dollars, 


Turnips 


HIS is a tip to beginners in vegetable 

gardening who are trying succession 
cropping for the first time. Use part of 
the space from which the early crops, such 
as peas, were removed for two or three 
small sowings of turnip Golden Ball dur- 
ing July, the utmost in turnip quality in 
my estimation. But save some space for 
later plantings of one of the foliage vari- 
eties (Shogoin is a good kind), if you like 





HE introduction of the hardy 

Carnation Lucia, which I notice in 
the new catalogue of Carroll Gardens, 
Box F, Westminster, Md., makes me 
wonder if other gardeners have as 
much trouble with this class of plant 
as I have. Excepting Crimson King, 
the Grenadin Strain, and one or two 
others not generally available yet, I 
sometimes think they are not worth the 





Which Garden Carnations Are Satisfactory”* 


*Let’s have a frank discussion of the relative merit of the 
so-called hardy carnations. What’s your experience ?—EpIror. 


effort to keep them going in this se- 
vere climate. But the picture and text 
on Lucia makes me think it is close 
enough to Crimson King, except in 
its salmon-shaded rose-pink color, to 
make it worth a trial here. Farther 
south it should be entirely satisfae- 
tory. Anyway, I am looking forward 
with pleasure to the adventure of 
growing it. 








“oreens.” As one can commence to use thie 
tops of the latter within three weeks of 
sowing, it is easy to gauge the last sowing 
to bring it in before hard frost. Burpce 
(W. Atlee Burpee Co., Philadelphia, Penn 
or Clinton, Iowa) lists both kinds. 


Carrot, Rubicore 


LTHOUGH the almost-round French 

Forcing is still the best carrot for 
greenhouse and frame culture that I have 
found, the new Rubicore, which I had 
from Stumpp & Walter Co., 132-138 Church 
Street, New York (8), N. Y., may usurp 
its place. Its length of 5 or 6 inches is a 
serious drawback for bench culture, but 
for ground bed or frame use it has an 
edge on the small French Forcing and its 
quality is far superior to the latter, ac- 
cording to our taste. I think you will find 
it an ideal kind for July sowing, because 
of its rapid growth—it was ready to eat 
in ten weeks indoors. 


Japanese Iris, Higo 


HE name Higo, as I understand it, 

refers to a special strain of Japanese 
Iris characterized by very large flowers 
with craped petals. That is as far as I 
can go, though even by conjecture, the bal- 
ance of this note being based on the report 
of a friend who saw three or four named 


varieties growing at Pudor’s (Pudor’s, 
Inec., Puyallup, Wash.). Two kinds in 
particular, one an immense, pure white 


and the other porcelain-blue, were men- 
tioned as being outstanding. It would be 
well, though, to get their catalogue, for it 
contains a host of good out-of-the-ordinary 
items. 


Bronze Elaeagnus 


gt pperong cory gardeners may skip this 
note, but it should be welcome news 
to southern gardeners to know that an- 


other broad-leaved evergreen, Elaeagnus 
pungens fruitlandi, is getting around 


(among others, it is listed in the 
logue of Waynesboro Nurseries, Waynes- 
boro, Virginia). It is completely described 
in the Waynesboro catalogue, though I 
cannot resist the temptation to say that 
its lovely leaves are dark green above and 
silvery beneath. 


cata- 


Lilac, Josikaa 


I SUPPOSE that Syringa josikea would 
not be looked at if its flowering period 
coincided with the more spectacular kind 
but coming, as it does, after other kinds 
have relinquished their merrymaking for 
the year, we always embrace its violet- 
colored flowers with joy. And I suspect you 
will feel the same way about it if you fo! 
low this lead to Alanwold Nurseries, N: 
shaminy, Penna., and get one of the 
plants, 
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DO FAY PANSIES 


GC. ies 








: for you Sow Seeds This Summer for Biggest 
to see for yourself and Earliest Blooms Next Spring 
how much bigger and better BSOLUTELY FREE—you can have the largest, most beautiful 


Pansies you can have next 


spring by sowing these seeds 
nee SOON. 


Pansies you have ever seen—Burpee’s Fancy Giants! That’s 
our special offer this month, for new thousands to learn the 
many advantages of sowing Pansy seed in the summertime. In the 
plants you grow from these Burpee seeds you will find all the choicest 











n 
r colors and combinations of colors, many gayly blotched, with petals 
e exquisitely waved and crinkled. This Burpee Blend has been devel- 
; oped over a period of years by carefully collecting seed from the 
. largest flowers and most vigorous plants that hold their thick, giant 
3 flowers well above the foliage. A full-size 35¢-packet of seeds—enough 
t \ for all the pansy plants you would want in your garden, FREE— 
n just send your rame and address, and enclose a stamp for postage. 
8 Leaflet No. 24-A “How to Grow the Largest Pansies”, complete informa- 
. tion on planting and care, will be sent with your seeds if requested, 
d 
‘ 
Order Daffodils NOW 
To save you time, and money, here are the 

best values in Burpee’ s Daffodils. It will be 

wise to order early. Your bulbs will be sent 
t, at proper fall planting time, and early or- 
se ders will be filled first. Early plantings pro- 
7 duce biggest and best Daffodils next spring. 


Complete planting instructions on every bag. 


rt Toiant Fancy Pansy eeecreaie Giant Trumpet Daffodils 


Burpee’s Fall P| Glorious “Long Trumpets” 


, — largest flowers on 
n Bulb Book strong, stiff stems 1 ft. on 
te FREE 


more high. Yellows 

attractive, Valuable whites, bicolors—for beds, 
ready about August borders and pots. If you 
? ntains accurate, time- . *k ad } 7 i es: If 
it ving descriptions of Bur picked them out yourself, 
































() Send Burpee’s 1944 Fall Bulb Catalog FREE, 


ey \merican-grown Dat- they’d cost $2.50 to $3.00. 
’ Pulips, Lilies and Burpee’s Special 
* bulbs to plant this Mix “A 
many pictured in ms ; EU ixture. 
ral ‘eolor. Helpful : bith > 17 > ; 
lanting information. Send es <t Sutes ag me , 
card or coupon today. — 
‘ ? J - 
” Burpee’s Red-Cupped Daffodils 
we Attractively marked cups in striking color combinations 
. of deep orange and many shades of red; pure w hite , creamy 
a or light yellow petals. Would cost over twice 
ad much bought separately. Burpee’s Special Mintuce. Ss 
wi 17 BULBS 
es 
e8- Medium Trumpet Daffodils 
ed Petals nearly as large as Giants; shorter, 
I more open cyps; wide color range— 
at All Burpee Bulbs Are Giant Trumpet Daffodir white, creanr yellow, with darker cups, y 
" Geeranteed $e Bloom many edged orange or scarlet. 17 BULBS 
Larger Quantities of 
CONVENIENT ORDER ferejti-te), | Daffodil Bulbs, You May Order 35 Bulbs 
; of a Kind for $2; 100 of a Kind for $5. 
ld w. Philadelphia 32, Pa. : 
. atiee Burpee Co. ane 3 Giant Grape Hyacinths 
oa 8) Send me the FREE 35c-Packet of Burpee’s Giant : Large, . fragrant, deep cobalt-blue bells on 
oe ~ Fancy ; Panay Seeds. | enclose stamp for postage, :  6in. spikes in April. Superior Armemi- 
is lf free Pansy Leaflet No. 24-A is desired, also check here...... ) : acum kind, Burpee’s American-grown 
: r fend me the Burpee Guaranteed Bulbs checked below, postpaid. : Bulbs. Blooming size. Special: 39 BULBS 
sit (No. 9545) Burpee’s Giant Trumpet ] (No. 9551) Burpee’s Medium Trumpet : > 
you Dattodils, 17 Bulbs.............+00. st ‘J Daffodils, 17 Bulbs... $i t e Any Three SI Lots for j 
e se *« =_—= 
fol- (Nv. 9547) Burpee’s Red-Cupped |] (No. 9586) Burpee’s Giant Grape : S2.753 Any Six for 85. Giant Grape Hyacintu 
Ne- —— dils, 017 Bulbs. :kacee saan $t ‘— Hyacinths, 30 Bulbs.............. $1 : All These Bulbs Are Sent Postpaid 
ei! ys w baad , ieee POE BO Bis 666 400050500805 50 : 
. 
Me: ni dis deca ada adeaeahiadelmuncediadtandakiaibacualaiane : 
Addr. a5 : 
: 
: 
: 






COLLECTION No. 10 
World Famous Iris 


FREE 





GOLDEN HIND ‘8 in. Winner of DYKES MEDAL, high- 
t international hono rded to only the one best tris 
each year. Best and pure rich dazzling yellow. 


pest 
Recent price NOW FREI 
we. MOHR- 28 in. Huge frilly blossoms of gigantic size, 
is Mammoth Orchid, produced in prodigious 
t iolet covered with a fine network of 
leepe Formerly $50.00 each. NOW FREE 
AUTUMN FROST. 6 in. Flowers profusely twice a year, 
first in very early spring and again in fall. Very sweet 
ragrance Perfectly poised flowers of alabaster whiteness. 
lormer price 00 each. NOW FREE 


The above 3 World Famous Iris, FORMER VALUI 
$125.00, each plant labelled, will be given away 
ABSOLU TELY FREE, on receipt of check or money 


order for the following collection: 

12 “VICTORY” $4.10 
Iris Collection 

Equisitely fragrant rosy peach toned 


ae 52 in. Early. 
ers freely produced, A real beauty 
WASATCH =, in. Largest and finest 


lant itic Si 


of its class. Huge 





glistening white blossoms, with a ‘‘feather-stitched’”’ blue 

edging. Former price $15.00 each 
WAR EAGLE—4) in. I have never seen any plant that pro 
duce » many flowers, the foliage being completely hidden 
by them. The color i yrgeous 1 pper petals Daphne pink; 
tals brilliant Dahlia carmine. Former price $20.00 
BEOTIE- 1S in. An unheard of color until recently, being 
ely soft elephant grey, with upper petals flushed taupe 


ind lower petals flushed soft electric blue. A real beauty 
KING BtBAS 0 in. This is one of the most beautiful Iris 
we have, being a golden-buff and garnet brown blend 
Former price $25.00 each 
SITKA—4S in. Early, snow-white blossoms of mammoth size, 
perfect form and exquisite fragrance, on tall stalks makes 
this a real masterpiece, 


oy 6 in. Delightful flowers in soft pastel colors, the 


a u pper. petals being of soft ecru and the lower petals 
ormer price $10.00 each, 
LOCHINVAR. 8 in. Very early brilliant blue flowers of 
~ ze, good form, heavy substance and perfect poise, 
re ices 1 in greatest profusion 
SACHEM 10 in VERY FRAGRANT flowers with erect silky 
osy bronze upper petals and velvety dazzling red lower 


me ren ~ flower of perfect form, brilliant eolors and great 
MARY "SENNI 12 in. Very fragrant huge 
iant ( : Upper petals soft lilac; 

ner price $25.00 each 
BLUE WILL 10 in. luge brilliant pure blue 


oe of ay n t attractive of this color, 


flowers in the 
lower petals deep 
flowers and 
being a perfect 
ry way 

RED" RADIANCE ‘6 in. Most popular of 

liant red tones, being a real beauty. 
This Superb “VICTORY”’ 
WORLD FAMOUS 
one labelled, 


all the new bril- 
Formerly sold at $35.00. 
Iris collection, with 3 
IRIS FREE, total 15 plants, each 
will be sent to you on receipt of check, 


or money order for only $4.10 
te eee errr $4.10 
EE POMNEE: 0. 5)010 00:0 a dieecccaaoienead $12.00 





l 


The shortage of help has hit me, just as it has 
everybody else and I am forced to reduce my 
Iris Acreage. I am digging up thousands of 
my choicest plants for I haven’t enough people 
to take care of them. I am giving away about 
a hundred thousand of these gorgeous Iris— 
orchid-like blooms that have been showered 
with medals, awards and honors. 

Of course it costs money to dig, pick and ship 
100,000 free plants, so we must sell others to 
pay the expense involved. 


+ 
World Famous Iris 

ROSY WINGS—4S8 in. Winner of DYKES MEDAL for 1939. 
Highest International Honor, as best new Iris of that year. 
Iris perfection in luscious rosy pink coloring. Former price 
$25.00 each. NOW FREE 

NARANJA—40 in. Tied for second place for DYKES 
MEDAL for 1939. A _ gorgeously rich new color break, 
being pure orange, not heretofore seen in Iris. Huge blos- 
soms of fine form. Former price $20.00 each, NOW FREE 

MRS. J. L. GIBSON—36 in. Silky standards and velvety 
falls or rich lustrous Royal blue, generally considered the 





best of this color. Former price $50.00. NOW_ FREE. 
The above 3 WORLD FAMOUS Iris, FORME 
VALUE $95.00, will be sent ABSOLUTELY FREE 


on receipt of check or money order for the follow- 


ing collection: 
12 “MARVELOUS” $4.25 
Iris Collection 


MARVELOUS—40 in. One of the most marvelous of all Tris. 
Soft Ivory, with an eggshell finish beautifully brushed 
red, as though hand painted by an artist. Was $15.00 

GENEVIEVE SEROUGE—42 in. Huge blossoms in an ex- 
quisite blending of soft pastel colors impossible to ade- 
quately describe, olive-buff, soft lilac, flax blue, bordered 
soft buff. Best of its type. Former price $20.00 each. 

RED DOMINION—42 in. One of the most popular red tones, 
=— clear lustrous color and velvety texture. Former 
alue £25.00 each. 

CLARIBEL 45 in. Gigantic 
white blossoms, beautifully 


perfectly formed shimmering 

etched around the border with 
soft blue. An unsurpassed beauty. Formerly $10.00 each. 

G. P. BAKER—48 in. DYKES MEDAL and SILVER 
MEDAL winner, as the greatest achievement in primrose 
to canary yellow to date of origin. A real masterpiece. 
Former price $100.00 each, 

PURISSIMA—48 in. Early flowering, pure snow white of 
arene form and wax-like substance; considered by many 
Iris specialists the most perfect white Iris. Was $35.00. 

CHLORIS—40 in. Luminous soft yellow blossoms, with a 
delicate orchid and soft blue overlay. Very orchid-like 
in enchanting pastel colors. Former price $15.00 each. 

JULIA MARLOWE—42 in. Huge fragrant flowers of perfect 
form in brilliant chinese violet coloring. Was $10.00. 








COLUMBINE—42 in. SILVER MEDAL WINNER in Eng- 
land, where it originated. A masterpiece in clear dazzling 
white, of large size, perfect form and finish. Former price 


$15.00) each. 

ALCINA—:36 in. Unusually 
cream; lower petals blue. 
Former price $12.50 each. 

BRASIER—36 in. One of the very attractive red toned Iris 
originited in France. Huge flowers of fine form and sub- 
stance and majestic bearing. Former price $25.00 each. 

GOLDILOCKS—36 in. My own introduction. Early, long 
flowering, exquisitely fragrant, fine form, large size, lustrous 
silky sheen, a prodigious bloomer, in an unusual “ee Green- 
gold’’ color, It has everything. Former price $5.00 each. 


The *‘MARVELOUS” Collection of 12 Iris, with 
the 3 WORLD FAMOUS IRIS FREE, total 15 plants, 
each labelled, combined former value $427.50, will 
be sent to you on receipt of check or money order 
for only $4.25 


1 EACH—15 Varieties 
EE WE ob Ao ssa tacanesecee scan $12.25 


beautiful. Upper petals soft 
You'll be delighted with it 


[E 


IF YOU ORDER IMMEDIATELY 





We grow the finest Iris in the world at our 
Iris Ranch in the Famous Yakima Valley in 
the State of Washington from which point they 
will be sent to you direct by Railway Express 
Agency, the small express charges to be paid 
on delivery of package. Look over these col- 
lections and place your order at once. Buy all 
3 collections if you can and receive a special 
bonus of a grand surprise Iris, one of our very 
finest, offered only to those who order all 3 
collections. 


COLLECTION No. 12 FREE 
World Famous Iris 
SNOW KING—42 in. 


Tie with Naranja for Second Place 
DYKES MEDAL 1939. 


Generally considered the best snow- 
white to date. Very large flowers. A perfect Iris. Former 
price $15.00. NOW FREE 

THE BLACK DOUGLAS—3s in. 
Large lustrous satiny perfectly formed flowers of unsur- 
passed richness. Former price $15.00 each. NOW FREE 

GRACE STURTEVANT—36 in. One of the World’s finest and 
richest colored flowers in the entire Iris family, being a 
red-brown and carmine blend. Formerly $50.00 each, 
NOW FREE 


The above 3 World Famous Iris, FORMER VALUE 
$80.00, will be sent ABSOLUTELY FREE, on re 
ceipt of check or money order for the following 


collection : 
12 "MIRACLE" $4.35 
Iris Collection 


TREASURE ISLAND—A real discovery in rich golden colors, 
beautifully frilled, with a lighter flush to the centre of 
each of the lower petals adding greatly to its beauty, 
Formerly $10.00 each 

UKIAH—36 in. One of the finest and richest Iris we have, 
as well as one of the darkest. Lustrous Indian Red upper 
petals and velvety blackish maroon falls. Formerly $20.00, 

ALINE—32 in. A stunning new rich pure sky blue. I like 
it best of all in this color, and so will you; as it isa 
real beauty, of perfect form and aristocratic poise. 

ARBUTUS—=30 in. A sensational new introduction in lovely 
irridescent pastel Mother-of-Pearl tints. You must see it to 
realize its scintillating beauty 

ELECTRA—38 in. A gorgeous, new variety with white ground 
peppered and veined blue, the veining changing to gold 
along the beard. The effect is striking and the flower is 
exceptionally beautiful. Former price $10.00 each. 

SUMMER_ AN—38 in. This variety is well named, tho 
color being a delightful, smooth uniform ‘‘summer-tan”. 

DYMIA—38 in. A handsome new, very large, dark uniform 
plum colored variety, with a harmonizing dark blue beard 
that intensifies the color. It will add richness and charm 
to your Iris garden, 

DRAP D’OR—48 in. Perfect flowers of satiny smoothness in 
uniform pure soft lemon yellow, without the slightest sug- 
gestion of any other color, even in the beard. A charming 
Iris that formerly sold for $12.00 each 

SIERRE BLUE—50 in. Dykes Medal Winner. Immense 
flowers on stalks shoulder high, in exceptionally smooth clear 
deep blue. One of the best of this color, 

RED VELVETEEN—36 in. This lovely red tone is so velvety 
that the petals seem as though they were cut out of fine 
velvet. My own introduction. 

EL CAPITAN—40 in. Fragrant flowers of amazing massive 
size in a delightful shade of blue. Former price $10.00. 

ATTYE EUGENIA—36 in. A new introduction with exquisite 
soft yellow flowers of great size. Former price $10.00 each 


The “MIRACLE” Collection of 12 Iris, with the 
3 WORLD FAMOUS IRIS FREE, total 15 plani 


The best of the near blacks, 


each labelled, will be sent to you on receipt o 
check, or money order, for $4.35 

1 EACH—15 Varieties ................... . $4.35 
ce A re ree $12.50 





ALL 3 COLLECTIONS listed above with 10 FREE plants including AN EXTRA SPECIAL SURPRISE VARIETY — $12.10. 


3 EACH, WITH 30 FREE PUARTS— TOTAL 138 PLANTS—$33.50 


USE THIS MONEY-SAVING COUPON— CHECK ITEMS WANTED 
ROBERT WAYMAN, DEPT. Cl, BAYSIDE, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 
I enclose money order or check for items checked below 

1 each $4.10 with 3 Plants Free 
“VICTORY” Collection, 3 each $12.00 with 9 Plants Free 

1 each $4.25 with 3 Plants Free 
“MARVELOUS” Collection, 3 each $12.25 with 9 Plants Free 

1 each $4.35 with 3 Plants Free 
“MIRACLE Collection, 3 each $12.50, with 9 Plants Free 

1 each $12.10, with 10 Free Plants 
ALL 3 COLLECTIONS, 3 each $33.50, with 30 Free Plants 


“VICTORY” Collection, 
“MARVELOUS” Collection, 
“MIRACLE” Collection, 


ALL 3 COLLECTIONS, 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


FREE 





My DeLuxe 
Iris and Peony 
Book contain- 
ing more than 100 vari- 


eties illustrated in full 
color sent free to all 
who order — otherwise 
for 35c. 


TESTIMONIALS 
FROM NORTH CAROLINA “‘I cannot begin to tell you 


how thrilled I am with my gorgeous Iris’’, 

FROM TEXAS “‘I cannot find words to tell you the joy my 
Bearded Iris give us. My neighbors say they are more 
beautiful than orchids’’. 

FROM NEW JERSEY ‘The Iris I bought from you last 
fall are more wonderful than I ever dreamed of, People 
stand and stare at them’’. 


Rohert Waymass 


Dept. C1—Bayside, Long Island, New York 


MAIL TODAY! While the supply lasts 
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